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Week Ending Friday, March 23, 1990 


Interview by Jim Angle of National 
Public Radio 


March 16, 1990 


American Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Why did you decide to meet with 
Peggy Say? 

The President. Because every day I’m 
President, I have a heavy heart when I 
think of the hostages. I’ve met with her 
before, as you know. I’ve met with other 
hostage families. I think we’ve got to be 
careful that we don’t send a signal to the 
hostage holders that make them feel there’s 
more advantage in holding the hostages 
than in releasing them. So, there’s a very 
delicate balance here. 

But Peggy Say is a courageous woman. 
She has suffered for 5 long years. And I just 
got thinking that Barbara and I would like 
to hold her hand and say, Stay with him. 
You’re courageous, and we respect you. 

Q. How do you keep from sending the 
signal that you’re worried hostage takers 
might interpret? 

The President. Well, there’s a delicate 
balance here. You don’t overdo public com- 
ments. You don’t have too many dramatic 
meetings or call public attention to this. But 
on the other side of the equation, if you feel 
something in your heart, then you try to 
respond with compassion and understand- 
ing. It’s delicate. 


Libyan Chemical Weapons Plant 


Q. Mr. President, it’s been 2 days now 
since we had the fire in Libya at the al- 
leged chemical weapons plant in Rabta. 
What can you tell us? What have you 
learned about that fire? 

The President. Very little, so far. I know 
that the fire is serious, and it looks like the 
plant is out of action. I am absolutely con- 
vinced that the plant was manufacturing 
bad chemicals—chemicals that would be 
used for killing people, chemicals to be 
used for chemical warfare, and therefore, I 


don’t lament what happened. But I can’t 
tell you I know the cause of it. 

Q. Well, the White House, just before this 
happened, called attention to the need for 
vigorous action to prevent the chemical 
weapons plant from going any further. It 
looks like someone, perhaps a close ally, 
took you up on that. 

The President. We're not sure of that. 
The best intelligence that I’ve had—and I 
think it’s the best in the world—is uncertain 
as to whether this was an accident or some 
incident of sabotage. I have stated without 
fear of contradiction that the United States 
was not involved in any sabotage activity. 
But I think it would be fruitless to speculate 
as to whether it was an accident—there are 
some highly inflammable chemicals in 
there—or whether somebody sabotaged it. 
I’ve heard what Mr. Qadhafi has said, and 
he apparently is suggesting sabotage. But I 
don’t think we know enough about it yet. 

And if your question somehow relates to 
the predicate that we were concerned 
about this plant on-stream producing 
chemicals, you are absolutely correct. And I 
have made this very clear—our concern— 
when I met with the Italian Prime Minister. 
I had a talk with Mr. Chissano [President] 
of Mozambique on it. And I urged our dip- 
lomats to spread the word that this plant 
was actually not making aspirin, but pro- 
ducing chemicals—— 

Q. I understand. 

The President. 


American Hostages in Lebanon 


for chemical weapons. 


Q. Let me ask you about the hoax call in 
which someone pretended to be President 
Rafsanjani. You said that we'll all be sur- 
prised when it comes out. Can’t you just tell 
us what it is you think we'll eventually 
learn? 

The President. No, because there are 
some real sensitive matters involved. Even- 
tually I'll be able to, but all I'll say related 
to that call is it was screened enough that I 
felt I should take the call. And I would do 
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exactly the same thing. Maybe this is a good 
day to mention it because of the Terry An- 
derson—him being held 5 years to the day. 
And I will go the extra mile. It doesn’t 
matter to me one bit if you take a few shots 
and people needle you because you took a 
phone call that was unproductive. It is my 
intention to continue to reach out as best I 
can to find any lead whatsoever that will 
lead to the release of these Americans and 
the return of Higgins’ body and, hopefully, 
Buckley’s someday. 

Foreign Aid 

Q. On another foreign policy issue, Mr. 
President, you have discouraged everyone 
from looking for a “peace dividend” just yet 
from the defense budget, but you declared 
one this week in order to give aid to Nicara- 
gua and Panama. There are a lot of other 
countries—emerging democracies and free 
markets—that are lining up at the US. 
door, if you will, for aid—everyone from 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, possibly Lithua- 
nia someday, Mozambique, as well as 
Poland and Hungary. Are you going to de- 
clare a “peace dividend” for them as well, 
or will you find it necessary to cut other 
programs? 

The President. 1 don’t think I declared 
any “peace dividend.” “Peace dividend” 
implies that you have earnings and you 
have profitability, and therefore you take 
the extra money and pass it out. That isn’t 
the case here. The case is that we have two 
countries in Central America in which the 
United States has a vital stake—a vital stake 
in seeing that their democracies, often 
denied their people, now succeed. 

So, this isn’t the concept of a “peace divi- 
dend.” It’s the concept of prioritizing the 
use of available funds. And I want to see 
the Congress move fast to pass my requests 
on Nicaragua. I want to see them move fast 
to pass my requests on Panama. And does 
that mean I feel happy about the levels that 
we can give to countries like Jamaica or 
other countries that are trying to help their 
people? No, it doesn’t. 

Q. Well, that’s one of the problems, 
though. But you asked for a set amount for 
defense spending at one point, and you 
have since decided that it was safe to take 
some money out of that for other purposes. 
Isn’t that a “peace dividend”? 
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The President. No, it’s not a dividend. It’s 
a reordering of priorities. As the world 
changes—and it’s changing every single 
day—and one reassesses the threats and the 
risks, one can reorder priorities. And that’s 
what I’ve done. Dividend—the context, the 
way “peace dividend” is used is, take 
money from defense because there’s no 
more threat of war and spend it all on some 
good cause here at home. And that is a 
concept that I would resist only because it 
raises the hopes of the American people 
beyond fulfillment. 


Financial Assistance for the Soviet Union 


Q. Let me ask you about what appears to 
be an administration position. Do you want 
to prevent the Soviet Union from being 
able to borrow money from an Eastern Eu- 
ropean Development Bank? 

The President. No, but I think they 
should only borrow money up to the extent 
of their paid-in capital. And that Eastern 
European Development Bank was set up— 
the concept being help the smaller coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe who are going 
down democracy’s road. 

The Soviet Union has a long way to go 
before sound loans can be made there. I 
think they probably would admit this. And I 
salute Mr. Gorbachev as he is trying to 
reform the economy. Their first steps ought 
to be reform, and our first steps ought to be 
trying to help them with these reforms and 
these institutions. 

Q. So you’re saying he hasn’t reached the 
threshold of change? 

The President. He isn’t coming in asking 
for large industrial loans through any bank 
that I know of. And this concept that we 
ought to go loaning money or giving money 
to the Soviet Union now—I don’t accept 
that. I don’t agree with that. That is not 
administration policy. I have a different 
vote from majority leader in the House on 
this, who proposed giving money now to 
the Soviet Union. An¢ I don’t think that’s in 
America’s interest, and I don’t think it’s 
needed to encourage reform and peres- 
troika and glasnost in the Soviet Union. 


Deficit Reduction Plan 

Q. Let me ask you about a proposal from 
another Member of Congress. Illinois Con- 
gressman Dan Rostenkowski raised the pro- 
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posal to reduce the deficit with a combina- 
tion of spending freezes, some tax increases 
on alcohol, tobacco, among other things. 
I’m a little confused about your position. 
For instance, Budget Director Darman [Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget] now says that you won’t accept any 
taxes that hurt economic growth. Are there 
taxes that don’t hurt economic growth? 

The President. 1 don’t think that’s what 
he literally said. I read that in the paper a 
day or so ago and then asked him what he 
was talking about—growth-oriented reve- 
nues increases. And that obviously leads me 
to my pitch to you and your listeners to 
enthusiastically endorse and support a cap- 
ital gains tax cut because there you cut the 
tax and you stimulate economic activity, 
you create jobs and you bring in revenue. 
That’s what Dick intended to say. So, I’m 
glad to clarify it for him. 

Q. So, you’re saying only capital gains is 
the—— 

The President. That is what I am support- 
ing. 

Q. Mr. President, if Rostenkowski 

The President. That’s the difference in 
the Rostenkowski plan. 

Q. Right. If he’s talking about a package 
that includes spending freezes and revenue 
increases of various kinds, if you’re not will- 
ing to consider those things, then why even 
contemplate discussion on the Rostenkowski 
plan? It isn’t just a waste of time? 

The President. Look, I’m not going to sit 
there and say that a seasoned Member of 
Congress like Dan Rostenkowski, who put 
forward a plan, ought not do it. He did it, 
and it’s got some very interesting concepts 
in there as to how he thinks the budget 
should be brought down. We’ve put our 
proposal on the table; now he’s put a pro- 
posal on the: table. Now it’s the Democrat- 
controlled bidget committees that ought to 
put their proposal on the table, and then 
we'll talk about it. 

Q. Let me ask you one—— 

The President. That’s the way it is. And 
so, I salute him. I have some big differences 
with the Rostenkowski plan, obviously. But 
he did it without rancor; he did it without 
critics trying to—— 

Q. I understand. 

The President. ——being highly critical of 
the President, or something like that. 


Q. Let me ask you one other point on 
Darman’s remarks. It’s been widely inter- 
preted he’s suggesting some sort of move- 
ment here. He seems to say maybe; you say 
absolutely no. Is this a Presidential version 
of a good cop-bad cop routine? 

The President. 1 don’t think so. I don’t 
think there are any differences between me 
and Mr. Darman at all on it. I think there’s 
been misinterpretation of what he said. But 
who knows, we’re living in a changing 
world, and I would be remiss if I didn’t talk 
to Dick Darman and all our people as to 
whether there were some fine-tuning or 
something we might do different in terms 
of our budget proposals. But we put for- 
ward a sound proposal; now let Congress 
say what they’re for. They’ve all been quite 
critical, or a lot of them have. And now let’s 
see what their best thinking is, and then 
we'll talk. I’m not saying everything has to 
be done exactly the way I want it done. 
And it won’t be, so I’m glad I’m not saying 
that. [Laughter] 


President’s Public Approval Rating 


Q. Mr. President, you have ended your 
first year with extraordinarily high populari- 
ty ratings. Why do you think you’re so pop- 
ular? 

The President. Jim, I hate to put anything 
in terms of the popularity ratings because 
the more I talk about that, the more cha- 
grin Ill have to write off my face when 
those numbers change. But we have tried 
hard. I’ve tried to do my best. I’ve tried to 
show concern for the American people and 
some of those who are less fortunate. We’ve 
tried to put forward ideas on education and 
antinarcotics that I think have captured the 
imagination and earned the support of a lot 
of Americans. 

I think we’ve managed to take proper 
roles of leadership in the changing world. I 
think our policy that resulted in unprece- 
dented free and democratic elections in 
Nicaragua was sensible. I feel I had strong 
support from the American people on what 
we had to do in Panama. And so, I think, to 
the degree there is a feeling that this ad- 
ministration is functioning well, it relates to 
those things. And there’s other things as 
well: The economy, though soft in some 
areas, continues to perform. 
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Future Problems 


Q. But you’re looking down the road at 
some enormous problems, hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars worth of things that are left 
over from the last few years. Are you wor- 
ried at all about what’s going to happen to 
the economy if you have to spend hundreds 
of billions to clean up nuclear waste, to 
clean up the environment? 


The President. 1 think we’ve got all of 
these things in a proper perspective, but, 
yes, I’m concerned about all of it. There’s 
enormous demands from the past that are 
going to have to be taken care of. You put 
your sights on one of them. I could add 
cleaning up savings and loans mess. There 
are plenty. But fortunately, we’ve got an 
enormous gross national product, and if we 
manage the economy properly and lead 
properly on fiscal matters, that powerful 
engine of economic dynamism can solve a 
lot of the problems. 


think—— 


The President. Fifteen minutes. You don’t 
want to bore your listeners too much, Jim. 
[Laughter] 


Q. Well, I think I’ve got some more 
things that would probably keep them from 
getting bored. 


The President. Well, thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 11:14 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. In his 
remarks, the President referred to Terry An- 
derson, the Associated Press reporter who 
was kidnaped in Beirut, Lebanon, on 
March 16, 1985; Peggy Say, Mr. Anderson’s 
sister; Lt. Col. William R. Higgins, USMC, 
the chief of the U.N. peacekeeping force in 
southern Lebanon who was kidnaped near 
Tyre on February 17, 1988, and allegedly 
hanged by pro-Iranian terrorists on July 31, 
1989; and William Buckley, the U.S. Em- 
bassy political officer who was kidnaped in 
Beirut on March 16, 1984, and allegedly 
murdered on October 4, 1985. The interview 
was released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary on March 17. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of its content. 
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Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Members of the National 
Association of Attorneys General 


March 19, 1990 


The President. 1 did want to thank you all 
for coming. And Bill, I think, has had a 
chance to outline National Drug Strategy II. 
I want to thank you, Tom, for working so 
closely with the Federal effort, heading the 
attorneys general task force on all of this; 
and it is very, very important. 

I needn’t say it with him here, but I will: 
I am very proud of our Drug Czar [William 
J. Bennett, Director of National Drug Con- 
trol Policy]. We don’t use the name any- 
more with all the changes going on in the 
world, but—[{/aughter|—he’s done a superb 
job. We’ve tried to approach it on a totally 
nonpartisan manner, recognizing that this 
problem is national and that nobody’s going 
to make it by dealing just at the Federal 
level. The more I think of the solutions, the 
more I think the States and localities and, 
yes, those private Points of Light have to be 
involved. 

And I don’t know whether I should re- 
flect Bill’s optimism, but I must say I have 
been encouraged because as he’s looked at 
this—he and Judge Walton [Reggie B. 
Walton, Associate Director of National Drug 
Control Policy] and others all over this 
country—he senses, and I think I do, too, a 
certain turning around, at least in terms of 
public opinion, on this question. I think 
there was some wondering whether all of 
us—and this means you all—were going to 
stay with the antidrug fight. And when we 
see the numbers going down in terms of 
high school usage, of seniors using cocaine, 
it’s encouraging. 

And I was able to reflect, when I went to 
Cartagena, to the three Presidents that, yes, 
we recognize that our demand for these 
horrible narcotics was causing them enor- 
mous problems. We’d talked about it, Bill 
and I and others, going there—John Sununu 
[Chief of Staff to the President}—and we 
decided that right up front at that meeting 
we'd say, “We know we’ve got a demand 
problem.” I’m surprised they thought we 
had to reiterate that because I’ve tried to 
make it clear to all of them that we recog- 
nize that. But there has been some feeling 
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in South America that we didn’t recognize 
it. And so, once we got that—Say, look, 
there’s a demand problem; here’s what 
we're trying to do about it; now let’s talk 
about the supply—I think we made a little 
headway on that. 

In any event, that summit, I think, was 
good because we had three very strong- 
willed Presidents, one of whom is leading a 
tremendously courageous fight against the 
drug traffickers, come together and join us 
in a communique, or a statement of pur- 
pose, that I think is very helpful. 

So, I would say that I’m beginning to feel 
a certain sense of optimism on it. We are 
getting marvelous support in the private 
sector—in the media, for example, some 
wonderful pro bono advertisements that— 
we've got a task force—have you talked 
about the Jim Burke effort here? Jim Burke, 
of Johnson and Johnson, heading a media 
task force [Partnership for a Drug-Free 
America]. The goal: $1 billion—$1 million a 
day for 3 years—$1 billion of pro bono ad- 
vertising to fight drugs. And it’s coming 
along. 

I went out and—Bill and I—Bill, I think, 
set it up; and I went out and talked to the 
National Academy of Television Arts and a 
group of other leaders out there in the 
media. And they’re taking a market—20 
million kids watch cartoons every Saturday. 
I don’t know what that says, but neverthe- 
less, 20 million kids watch cartoons. And 
they’re taking all these cartoon characters, 
including Ninja the Turtle and Mickey 
Mouse and all of these, and working—not to 
disrupt the entertainment—but working in 
an antidrug message. Now, that couldn’t 
have happened, I don’t think, if it hadn’t 
been for the focus that you all are putting 
on the drug problem. And it couldn’t have 
happened, I think, without the focus that 
Bill Bennett and others are trying to put on 
it from here. 

So, I stand here a little bit optimistic 
about how we solve it. I would say that I 
would like to see the Congress move for- 
ward on our crime package, and I think it’s 
a tough one. I know there are probably 
disagreements in this room with certain 
parts of it. But I feel we’ve got education 
on the demand side of the equation, we’ve 
got interdiction, but we also have to back 
our law enforcement people. And you know 


our administration’s position on things like 
the death penalty for drug pushers and all. 
And I don’t want to see that reversed out in 
well-intentioned negotiation by certain 
Members of the United States Congress. So, 
we're going to fight for our crime package. 
And I think, inevitably, we’re going to suc- 
ceed on it. I think we will be successful. But 
for those who do agree with it, I’d like to 
ask for your help. 

We’ve gotten some of what we’ve asked 
for: new agents, new prosecutors, new 
prison space. We’re getting some good sup- 
port already on certain parts of the pack- 
age. But I must confess to a certain frustra- 
tion. I really believe we have to back up 
our lawmen. And we're talking about an 
exclusionary rule that is designed to protect 
the truth and punish the guilty—changes 
there. We’re talking about habeas corpus 
reforms to stop frivolous appeals and to 
allow punishment be meted out in a timely 
fashion. And as I say, we still favor constitu- 
tionally sound death penalty provisions. 

There’s some battle in Congress, and 
maybe you've talked about this: Congress 
coming on to overturn retroactively certain 
State death penalty sentences. We're not 
sympathetic to that. So, I would ask your 
support—this much horsepower in town— 
for those of you who believe in our goals 
there to work with us on getting this crime 
package through. I understand Bill has 
called—[At this point, the President 
sneezed. | [Laughter] 

Audience member. That’s news. 

The President. That’s news. [Laughter] A 
little hay fever in the air around here. I'll 
tell you, I got hit with it yesterday. But 
they’ve got their job to do, and I’ve got 
mine. [Laughter] Sorry. Come on, you guys. 

So, anyway, Bill has proposed a confer- 
ence with State officials, local officials. I 
would urge, Tom, as many of your mem- 
bers that feel they can break away to par- 
ticipate in that, please do. 

And again, thank you. I'll be glad to take 
a couple of questions if I haven’t overstayed 
my welcome here. Or I'd be glad to hear 
from you all. I mean, this is a good chance 
to have at least a few shots at a two-way 
street and tell us what you’re upset about. 
Don’t say, Send money. [Laughter] 
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Tom, why don’t you just come on up and 
tell me what’s on the minds of your associ- 
ates. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. Thank you for 
being with us, and thank you for the educa- 
tion in Washington: that when the Presi- 
dent sneezes, that is news. [Laughter] 

The President. It’s not. They just like to— 
particularly this center row—they like to 
needle me a little bit. I'll get even. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Mr. Miller. Before you arrived, we had a 
very productive discussion with Dr. Ben- 
nett, a good give-and-take and, I think, the 
building blocks for some very strong coop- 
eration between Dr. Bennett and the attor- 
ney generals. We’re developing a pattern of 
some very close relationships with your ad- 
ministration in the antitrust area, the envi- 
ronment, in particular, and see the possibili- 
ties with Dr. Bennett. As he sat down, he 
suggested we get together sort of an execu- 
tive group to work with him in a session in 
June so that—we have so much in common 
here. We have the bipartisanship. This is an 
extremely bipartisan organization. We have 
the drug war, and we know what that 
means to America and what we can accom- 
plish. So, what we need to do is really chan- 
nel the abilities, the strengths, the re- 
sources, and the good will in this room to 
even greater activity. And that’s what we’re 
trying to do. 

The President. Well, it is very important, 
and we have no complaints in terms of the 
cooperation at all from the State and local— 
the very fact that we—shift the gear from 
drugs a minute to education—met with the 
Governors and came up with six national 
goals. Some might not think that’s enough. 
Some might have in mind a larger role for 
the Federal Government in terms of spend- 
ing on education. But all of that was set 
aside at Virginia, at Charlottesville, Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s university, to come up with some 
major national goals. We are not going to 
dictate, try to, through a lot of complicated 
legislation that mandates certain perform- 
ance. But the thing that impressed me 
about the education summit was _ that, 
though there were enormous differences in 
political philosophy amongst the Governors 
and the President, we came together and 
set these goals. And now it’s my responsibil- 
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ity, I’m sure, to help the Governors follow 
up on it. 

The same thing is happening in the drug 
field, I think. And we’ve got differences— 
maybe you and I do, Tom—on certain 
facets of legislation, but I think the thing 
that is emerging is the need to work togeth- 
er to fight drugs. And you can fine-tune it 
in the States, and I'll tell you what I think 
quite directly from here. 

So, I want to thank you all. 

Mr. Miller. Well, we'll start from a 
common purpose and a lot of good will, and 
we get a lot done in that direction. Do you 
have time for a few questions? 

The President. Sure. Or a few answers, I 
mean, if you guys got—seriously. 

Mr. Miller. 1 think Jeff Amestoy from 
Vermont has a question. 


Environmental Policy 


Q. Mr. President, on another issue. As you 
know, particularly in the Northeast, the en- 
vironmental matters continue to be a 
matter of great concern. As chair of the 
Attorneys General Environmental Control 
Committee, I want to thank you and your 
administration for putting the environment 
on the front burner and, particularly, for 
the relationship that the Environmental 
Protection Agency has redeveloped and sus- 
tained over the last 8 or 9 months with the 
attorneys general. 

Sir, there have been conflicting reports 
out of Washington as to the respective roles 
of [Environmental Protection Agency] Ad- 
ministrator Reilly and Governor Sununu in 
terms of environmental issues, particularly 
in the context of the Clean Air Act. I 
wonder if you might address their participa- 
tion in this. 

The President. Well, one thing I’ve 
learned over the years, and I’m sure it’s 
true in State governments, is everybody 
loves a battle—trying to figure out who’s up 
and who’s down; who’s in, who’s out; who’s 
listened to, who’s not. And in this case, 
they’re both right—Sununu and Reilly. And 
they’re working together, and _ they’re 
strongly supportive of the clean air amend- 
ments. They’ve worked side by side in ham- 
mering out the compromises that are neces- 
sary to get legislation through. 
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And so, it isn’t a question of one being up 
and the other being down, or one being in 
and the other being out. But I can under- 
stand the speculation on it. And where 
there are nuances of difference, we do it 
like I expect you do in the States: get every- 
body sitting around together and say, Now, 
wait a minute, here’s the way it’s going to 
be. And the President makes the decision. 
So, when you see that Sununu is putting 
words into the mouth of the President, that 
is the endless, inside-the-beltway specula- 
tion that a lot of people thrive on; and it 
happens not to be true. And so, I think they 
are working very well together. And I 
mean it. Because it is essential that they do. 
And Bill Reilly’s got enormous credibility in 
the environmental community. And I think 
John Sununu, very respectful of where I 
want to see us go in terms of Federal par- 
ticipation in environmental matters, also 
knows that I am determined not to shut this 
country down and throw everybody out of 
work. 

And so, in this field as in others, there’s 
compromise involved. But you get to the 
heart of it on the personnel side, and I 
would simply say, Don’t believe all this big 
feuding that’s going on between EPA and 
the White House. And in the final analysis, I 
will and do take the responsibility for it. 

And they’re moving, Jeff. They’re moving 
on this clean air bill. And what I say to 
those that want to come at us from either 
the right or the left on clean air is, Look, 
pass what we’ve got. George Mitchell has 
compromised—a very noted environmental- 
ist, a leader in the Senate. [Senator] Bob 
Dole has been extraordinarily helpful in 
trying to reach compromise. And so, save 
your fire—you that want to move it one 
way or another—and let’s pass the first 
major revision of the Clean Air Act since 
the act was written. Then we'll sort out the 
further amendments. 

So, we’ve come a long way, and we still 
got a ways to go. 


War on Drugs 


Q. Mr. President, I’d like to—back on the 
subject of drugs—to, first of all, thank you 
and let you know that the Federal drug 
strategy is alive and well in Maine. We’re 
working closely together with the Federal 
and State officials. There have been more 


arrests. And the teachers, including those at 
Kennebunk High School, are telling me 
that it makes a real difference and enforce- 
ment really drives the education. And I 
think the only comment I'd like to share 
with you is that I encourage you to contin- 
ue to work with the private sector not just 
in terms of education and publicity but also 
to develop more meaningful employee 
treatment programs for their own employ- 
ees as a way to help address the treatment 
side of this. 

The President. Let me ask you while 
you're on your feet, if you would, because I 
have been concerned about the interdiction 
regarding the Maine coast, with that enor- 
mously complex craggy coastline. Is that 
still as serious a problem as it was, or do you 
think the interdiction efforts have resulted 
in less coming inP 

Q. We’ve been successful in terms of the 
old marijuana shipments, which were much 
easier to eradicate. As the drug of choice 
moved towards cocaine, it’s much more dif- 
ficult to detect not just coastally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but also across the Canadian borders. 
But we’re working very closely with the 
Provincial and Federal Governments in 
Canada and have had increasing support. 
It’s very difficult to—— 

The President. It’s hard to measure, too, I 
find, but I don’t know how you all—well, 
thank you. 


Agriculture Policy 


Q. I hate to make your mind shift in so 
many directions, but agriculture is very im- 
portant to North Dakotans, and I know the 
administration has not as yet submitted a 
new farm bill, and I just wondered what 
thoughts you’d have on the shape of the 
Federal farm legislation? 

The President. Well, generally speaking, 
I’ve been pleased with the way the agricul- 
tural economy has bounded back from abys- 
mal lows. And [Secretary of Agriculture] 
Clayton Yeutter is working now with the 
Senate and the House on a new farm bill. I 
am not for one of these managed-farm- 
economy farm bills. And we could probably 
discuss what that means; but I think, in 
broad terms, matters like the former Har- 
kins bill, for example, will have total opposi- 
tion from this administration. A farm bill 
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that is market oriented and gives flexibility 
to the farmers will have the strong support 
of the administration. 

But it is coming along, I think, in terms of 
negotiation. I feel a great burden to do 
more in the field of agricultural exports. 
And we’ve been successful in getting ag on 
the table for the Uruguay round, but we’re 
still running into a tremendous resistance 
from some countries in terms of getting 
access to foreign markets. We’ve made 
some encroachments—proper  encroach- 
ments—into the Japanese market, as you 
know. But I’m not relaxed about it; and I 
think you will see in whatever emerges—in 
the domestic side of the farm bill—it will 
continue to be, as was with the ’85 bill, 
market oriented. But in terms of emphasis, 
we’ve got to expand our markets abroad, 
and that means we are not going to have 
our negotiators lighten up at all on this. 

And I’m _ troubled about Eastern 
Europe—I mean, the EC [European Com- 
munities], Western Europe, on this because 
we're having difficulty getting them to un- 
derstand. We’ve got to let them take a 
whole new look at their farm program. I 


think we’ll have a more harmonious negoti- 
ation—some of it because of where this 
farm economy stands and some of it be- 
cause I think there’s general agreement on 
the international aspects of it. 

Well, thank you all very, very much for 
coming by. Nice to see you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:51 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
Tom Miller is attorney general of Iowa and 
president of the association. 


Nomination of Thomas Lawrence 
Sansonetti To Be Solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior 


March 19, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Thomas Lawrence Sanson- 
etti to be Solicitor of the Department of the 
Interior in Washington, DC. He would suc- 
ceed Martin Lewis Allday. 

Since 1989 Mr. Sansonetti has served as 
administrative assistant and legislative di- 
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rector for Representative Craig Thomas. 
Prior to this he served as Associate Solicitor 
for Energy and Natural Resources in the 
Office of the Solicitor at the Department of 
the Interior in Washington, DC, 1987-1989, 
and founding partner of the law firm Shee- 
han, Stevens, and Sansonetti in Gillette, 
WY, 1980-1987. 

Mr. Sansonetti graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia (B.A., 1971; M.B.A., 1973) 
and Washington and Lee University (J.D., 
1976). He was born May 18, 1949, in Hins- 
dale, IL. Mr. Sansonetti is married and re- 
sides in Washington, DC. 


Nomination of James B. Edwards To 
Be a Member of the Board of Directors 
of the Communications Satellite 
Corporation 


March 19, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate James B. Edwards to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Communications Satellite Corporation until 
the date of the annual meeting of the Cor- 
poration in 1993. This is a reappointment. 

Currently, Dr. Edwards serves as Presi- 
dent of the Medical University of South 
Carolina in Charleston, SC. He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, SC. 


Nomination of Jerry D. Jennings To Be 
Deputy Director of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency 


March 19, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jerry D. Jennings to be 
Deputy Director of the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency. He would succeed 
Robert H. Morris. 

Since 1986 Mr. Jennings has served as 
Deputy Director of the Selective Service 
System in Washington, DC. Prior to this he 
served as Executive Director of the Office 
of Science and Technology Policy at the 
White House and Executive Director of the 
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White House Science Council, 1982-1986, 
and Adviser to the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs, 1973- 
1982. He was a Special Agent for the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation in Memphis, 
TN, and New York City, 1968-1973, and 
served as Special Assistant to the Director 
of the Office of National Narcotics Intelli- 
gence, 1972-1973. In addition, Mr. Jennings 
was with the Central Intelligence Agency as 
an adviser to foreign intelligence agencies 
in the Far East, 1965-1968. 

Mr. Jennings received his bachelor of sci- 
ence degree from Eastern Michigan Univer- 
sity. He was born July 2, 1940, in Flint, MI. 
Mr. Jennings served in the U.S. Marine 
Corps. He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Vienna, VA. 


Nomination of John K. Lauber To Be a 
Member of the National Transportation 
Safety Board 


March 19, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John K. Lauber to be a 
member of the National Transportation 
Safety Board for the term expiring Decem- 
ber 31, 1994. This is a reappointment. 

Dr. Lauber has served as a member of 
the National Transportation Safety Board 
since 1985. Prior to this, he served as Chief 
of the Aeronautical Human Factors Re- 
search Office at the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration’s Ames Research 
Center at Moffett Field, CA. Dr. Lauber is 
married, has one child, and resides in Be- 
thesda, MD. 


Remarks on United States Economic 
Assistance for Nicaragua and Panama 
and an Exchange With Reporters 
March 20, 1990 


The President. What I wanted to say is 
that what I want to talk about today is 
Panama and Nicaragua. The changes there 
are dramatic in terms of democracy. Yester- 


day I was asked about Cuba, and of course, 
I’m terribly disappointed that Castro seems 
to be firming up his totalitarian position in- 
stead of moving towards the free and fair 
elections—what I think all of us here would 
like to see. I’d like to see him shift from 
that highly militarized island and let de- 
mocracy have a chance. 

But I think if we are helpful to Nicaragua 
and Panama, it will simply increase the 
pressure in that marvelous island of Cuba 
for change. And so, this is what I'd like to 
talk about today. And I know that the 
Senate and House are going to come to 
grips with this problem. But this is the 
agenda and then anything else that’s on you 
all’s mind. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, are you worried that 
Gorbachev might make some move on 
Lithuania? 


The President. Well, I’m glad that they’re 
still talking peaceful change. That’s essen- 
tial, and they’ve been very good about it— 
the Soviets have—all through Eastern 
Europe. And that’s what everybody wants 
to see, is a peaceful evolution in Lithuania. 
And 

Q. Then you don’t think he will? 


The President. ——so, that’s the way it is. 
And I’ve learned not to go into a lot of 
hypothetical questions. I’m sure every 
member here has asked questions on this 
subject. And we want to see democracy and 
freedom. We want to see self-determina- 
tion. And we also want to see peaceful evo- 
lution. And that is in the interest of Eastern 
Europe as they begin to solidify their de- 
mocracy. And so, that would be my appeal. 
And the second one would be please don’t 
ask me any more hypothetical questions be- 
cause I don’t want to get-—— 

Q. But it’s not a hypothetical. Have you 
been in contact with Gorbachev on this 
question? 

The President. Previously, yes. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:05 a.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House, prior 
to a meeting with congressional leaders. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Lithuanian Independence 


March 20, 1990 


The Lithuanian people have freely ex- 
pressed their intention to restore Lithuani- 
an independence. The United States has 
consistently supported the Baltic people’s 
right to peaceful self-determination. The 
United States notes that the Lithuanian 
Government has expressed its readiness to 
address all legitimate Soviet interests, in- 
cluding economic interests, during negotia- 
tions. 

We also note repeated Soviet statements 
that negotiations, not force, are the proper 
course in this situation. We have called 
upon the Soviet Government to address its 
concerns and interests through immediate 
negotiations with the Government of Lith- 
uania. We continue to urge a constructive 
dialog. This would be complicated by an 
atmosphere of intimidation and increasing 
tension. 

In this regard, the activities and state- 
ments of the Soviet Government over the 
past few days are cause for concern. We are 
watching the situation closely. 


Note: The statement was read by Press Sec- 
retary Fitzwater during his daily press 
briefing and was extracted from the tran- 
script of his remarks. 


Statement on Transmitting the Annual 
National Security Strategy Report 
March 20, 1990 


Today I signed and forwarded to Con- 
gress the National Security Strategy Report 
for 1990. This report comes at a time when 
the international landscape is marked by 
change that is truly breathtaking in its char- 
acter and pace. It is a time of great hope, a 
time when free peoples celebrate the 
march toward democracy that their com- 
mitment and steadfastness have helped 
bring about. Our national security strategy 
reflects these changes and joins in these 
hopes, but it is grounded in realism. We 
have arrived at a moment of historic oppor- 
tunity, but continuing uncertainties and 
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new dangers still threaten American inter- 
ests and values. Today’s opportunities have 
been created by our willingness to bear the 
burdens our security demands and to join in 
a common effort with others who share our 
values. Our strategy foresees many adapta- 
tions in how we go about ensuring our secu- 
rity, but we will not abandon the basis of 
our success. 

This report outlines both continuities and 
changes in our national strategy. While ad- 
dressing our strategic relationship with the 
Soviet Union as an inescapable priority, we 
will work toward a fuller integration of the 
Soviet Union into the broader community 
of nations. While contributing to the global 
balance in a way that only we can, we will 
make our military forces smaller, more 
agile, and better suited to likely contingen- 
cies. While keeping substantial nuclear and 
conventional forces in Europe as long as 
they are needed and wanted by our allies as 
part of the common defense, we will work 
for a new Europe, one truly whole and free. 
While welcoming the prospect of German 
unification, we join with the Government of 
the Federal Republic in expecting a united 
Germany to remain a full member of 
NATO, including its military structures. 
And while providing adequately for our de- 
fense, we will look to our economic well- 
being as the foundation of our long-term 
strength. 

I look to this report to be the foundation 
for a productive, nonpartisan, national 
dialog as we continue to develop and articu- 
late a strategic approach that will take this 
nation and all who cherish freedom safely 
into the next century. 


White House Fact Sheet on the 
National Security Strategy Report 
March 20, 1990 


The President today transmitted to Con- 
gress his report on the national security 
strategy of the United States as required by 
the 1986 amendment to the National Secu- 
rity Act. The 32-page report reflects the 
recent, dramatic changes in the internation- 
al environment and outlines U.S. policies to 
both shape and respond to these changes. It 
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observes that we have reached a moment of 
historic opportunity, one created by the 
success of our postwar strategy. Highlights 
of the report include: 

e A policy that moves beyond contain- 
ment and supports the integration of 
the Soviet Union into the international 
system. 

The goal of a new Europe, whole and 
free, as Eastern European States rejoin 
the European cultural and political tra- 
dition that is their heritage. 

A commitment to a strengthened Eu- 
ropean pillar in an Atlantic alliance 
that remains rooted in shared values 
and that will continue to sustain the 
overall structure of stability in Europe. 
Support for German _ unification 
coming about through peaceful means, 
on the basis of democracy, and in the 
framework of Western relationships 
that have nurtured freedom for four 
decades, including full German mem- 
bership in NATO. 

Continued commitment to advance the 
march of democracy and freedom in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Recognition of the continuing impor- 
tance of East Asia and the Pacific, the 
vital role our security ties play there, 
and the need to sustain a dialog with 
China. 

Renewed commitment to an arms con- 
trol agenda broader than ever before 
with a goal of agreements this year in 
START [strategic arms reduction], CFE 
[conventional force reductions in 
Europe], chemical weapons and Open 
Skies. 

Recognition that our economic well- 
being is the foundation of America’s 
long-term strength and that, in a new 
era, we must assess which risks can be 
ameliorated by means other than mili- 
tary capabilities—means like negotia- 
tions, burdensharing, economic and se- 
curity assistance, economic leverage, 
and political leadership. 

A commitment to adapting U.S. mili- 
tary power to a strategy that looks 
beyond containment and provides us 
capabilities appropriate to new oppor- 
tunities and challenges. 


¢ A movement to a smaller military, one 
more global in its orientation, respon- 
sive to changes in warning time, and 
well suited to the demands of likely 
contingencies. This includes improved 
capabilities for the unique require- 
ments posed by potential Third World 
battlefields, themselves growing in 
complexity and lethality. 


Changing patterns of U.S. forward de- 
ployments as adjustments are made 
based on new perceptions of the 
threat, the improved reach of our 
forces, and the growing capabilities of 
our allies. 


Burdensharing marked by growing na- 
tional specialization in defense activi- 
ties. For the United States this would 
include nuclear and space forces, ad- 
vanced technologies, strategic mobility, 
a worldwide presence, power projec- 
tion, and a secure mobilization base. 


Identification of drug interdiction as a 
high priority national security require- 
ment. 

A restatement that deterrence of nu- 
clear attack remains the cornerstone of 
U.S. strategy and meeting the require- 
ments of strategic deterrence will 
remain our first priority. 


The report outlines the historical roots of 
U.S. security strategy: our fundamental 
values as a people, our tradition of joining 
in common cause with those who share our 
values, our commitment to an open interna- 
tional economic system, and the strategic 
demands placed on us by geography. 


The report also points out that America’s 
basic goals are enduring: 


e The survival of the United States as a 
free and independent nation, with its 
fundamental values intact and its insti- 
tutions secure. 


A healthy and growing U.S. economy 
to ensure opportunity for individual 
prosperity and a resource base for na- 
tional endeavors at home and abroad. 
A stable and secure world, fostering 


political freedom, human rights, and 
democratic institutions. 
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* Healthy, cooperative, and politically 
vigorous relations with allies and 
friendly nations. 

The report explains that the fundamental 
challenge is to relate the means available to 
these enduring goals in a world marked by 
change that is breathtaking in its character, 
scope, and pace. It is clearly a time of great 
hope accompanied by the recognition that 
the future world will not automatically be a 
safer one for American interests or values. 
Elements of change that deserve special at- 
tention are: 

¢ The democratic restructuring of East- 
ern Europe and the potential that 
exists for instability as these states 
enter uncharted territory. 

A shifting balance of global economic 
power and the danger that trade dis- 
putes could strain political and security 
ties. 

The proliferation of advanced weapon- 
ry, especially weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and associated delivery systems, to 
Third World states. 

The growth of threats like illicit drug 
trafficking, subversion, and terrorism, 
which are often fed by poverty, injus- 
tice, and ethnic or religious strife. 

The report also emphasizes that even 
with great change there will be substantial 
continuity. The United States will remain 
fully engaged in the larger world and will 
continue to pursue its objectives in concert 
with those who share its values and con- 
cerns. Our approach to security will contin- 
ue to be shaped by the fact that we are a 
nation separated by large oceans from 
many of our most important friends and 
interests. As a global power the United 
States will continue to bear primary respon- 
sibility for deterring global war and will 
defend the interests it has in common with 
its allies as far forward as possible. And this 
will still require the presence of American 
forces overseas backed up by an ability to 
project power from the United States. 


The strategy report concludes with a call 
for close cooperation and consultation with 
Congress to help construct a security struc- 
ture appropriate to today’s opportunities 
and challenges. 
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Remarks on Signing the Greek 
Independence Day Proclamation 


March 20, 1990 


Let me just say here—and one, apologies 
because we’re running a couple of minutes 
late. But it is a great, great pleasure for me 
to welcome His Eminence Archbishop Iako- 
vos, friend to everybody in this room, back 
to the White House. And I’m pleased to see 
him looking so well. Mr. Ambassador, we’re 
just delighted to have you here, sir. It’s 
most fitting and most appropriate. And to 
Secretary [of Veterans Affairs] Derwinski 
and distinguished Members of Congress 
that are here with us today and friends of 
Greece, welcome. 

It’s my pleasure to just sign this proclama- 
tion marking the 169th anniversary of 
Greek independence in 1821. And I hardly 
need to tell this row of powerful hitters 
here about America’s ties to Greece. You 
know the admiration that our Founding Fa- 
thers had for ancient Greece. The evidence 
is there. It’s in our own Constitution, and 
the evidence is there in the letters our 
Founding Fathers exchanged with one an- 
other in charting the course for American 
democracy. They were all schooled in an- 
cient Greek, and they were all schooled in 
Greek democracy. And you know, too, the 
role that so many Americans played in 
championing the independence of modern 
Greece in the last century. And this is a 
time for recalling the roots of our common 
past and a time for rejoicing in the rebirth 
of Greek democracy in 1974. 

And it’s a time, too, for noting the rich 
contributions so many sons and daughters of 
Greece—some of them in this room today— 
have made to the success of our own de- 
mocracy. And as Greeks prepare to go to 
the polls on April 8th, we join with them in 
affirming our common devotion to liberty, 
to democracy, and to independence. 

So, now let me sign the proclamation for- 
mally designating March 25th, 1990, as 
Greek Independence Day: A National Day 
of Celebration of Greek and American De- 
mocracy. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:53 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
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Proclamation 6109—Greek 
Independence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American 
Democracy, 1990 


March 20, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On March 25, 169 years ago, Greece won 
its independence as a modern state. Each 
year, the United States is proud to join with 
our ally in commemoration of this historic 
date. In so doing, we also celebrate the 
commitment to freedom and democratic 
government we share today. 

While American friends of Greece sup- 
ported its struggle for independence, and 
while generations of Greek immigrants 
have helped to strengthen and enrich the 
relationship between our two countries, our 
mutual devotion to democratic ideals is 
rooted far deeper in history. Some 2,500 
years ago, Ancient Greek city-states helped 
to plant the seeds of democratic thought 
among men. Indeed, the experience of the 
Greek poleis and the ideas of their great 
philosophers were a rich source of insight 
and inspiration for our Nation’s Founders as 
they shaped a system of government for the 
United States. Thomas Jefferson expressed 
his gratitude for the illumination provided 
by the Ancient Greeks when he praised 
“the splendid constellation of sages and 
heroes . . . whose merits are still resting, as 
a heavy debt, on the shoulders of the living 
and the future races of men.” 

Recent events around the world have 
clearly demonstrated the timeless appeal of 
democratic ideals. Today we take pride in 
knowing that the resolve and unity of pur- 
pose shown by the United States, Greece, 
and other members of the NATO Alliance 
have inspired those struggling for the right 
to freedom and self-government. The tri- 
umphant flowering of democratic principles 
around the world is a tribute to the 
strength of our Alliance and to the determi- 
nation and foresight of our ancestors. 

As we join with the people of Greece in 
celebrating their National Day, we recall 
the sense of fellowship and gratitude con- 
veyed by Thomas Jefferson when he wrote 
to the Greek patriot and educator, Adaman- 


tios Koraés: “Possessing ourselves the com- 
bined blessings of liberty and order, we 
wish the same to other countries, and to 
none more than yours, which, the first of 
civilized nations, presented examples of 
what man should be.” 

Recognizing the 169th Anniversary of 
Greek Independence and reaffirming the 
democratic values we share, the Congress, 
by Senate Joint Resolution 243, has desig- 
nated March 25, 1990, as “Greek Independ- 
ence Day: A National Day of Celebration of 
Greek and American Democracy” and has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 25, 1990, as Greek 
Independence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American De- 
mocracy. I urge all Americans to join in 
appropriate ceremonies and activities to 
salute the Greek people and Greek Inde- 
pendence. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:56 p.m., March 20, 1990) 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
Amendments to the International 
Expositions Convention 


March 20, 1990 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith amendments to the 
Convention of November 22, 1928, con- 
cerning International Expositions, as 
amended (Treaties and other International 
Acts Series 6548, 6549, 9948, and Treaty 
Doc. No. 98-1), with a view to receiving the 
advice and consent of the Senate to their 
acceptance. I also transmit, for the informa- 
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tion of the Senate, the report of the Secre- 
tary of State on the amendments. 

The main purposes of these amendments 
are: to halt the proliferation of world fairs 
by requiring 5-year intervals between such 
expositions, beginning in 1995; to establish 
a single category of “registered” interna- 
tional expositions (world fairs); and to create 
a new category of “recognized” internation- 
al expositions. 

I strongly support these amendments to 
the Convention concerning International 
Expositions, as amended, and recommend 
that the Senate give prompt consideration 
to the amendments and advise and consent 
to their acceptance. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
March 20, 1990. 


Remarks on Signing the National 
Agriculture Day Proclamation 


March 20, 1990 


Mr. Secretary, I’m delighted to see you 
here. And these distinguished Members of 
the Congress, welcome to the White House. 
I’m pleased to be standing next to [Secre- 
tary of Agriculture] Clayton Yeutter, glad to 
see Senator Lugar, Senator Leahy, Chair- 
man [of the House Agriculture Committee] 
de la Garza; and welcome. And I’m also 
pleased to see so many leaders of our key 
national agricultural organizations as I pre- 
pare officially to designate this National Ag- 
riculture Day. 

And I’m grateful to the farm broadcasters 
for giving me this opportunity to talk di- 
rectly to American farmers and ranchers, 
those Americans whose everyday work, 
work the soil—the world’s most successful 
agricultural nation. 

American agriculture is a vital resource 
for the world. People around the globe 
share in our harvests and our prayers for 
bountiful crops each year. And the unparal- 
leled productivity of our farmers and ranch- 
ers makes American agriculture our great- 
est export earner, putting a positive balance 
of $17 billion into the U.S. balance of trade 
account last year. 
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Farm families embody what’s good in 
America. They express it in the way they 
live and in the diligence that they apply to 
their craft. The spirit of rural America is 
found in family entrepreneurs running their 
own businesses; farm and ranch families 
willing to reach across the fence to help a 
neighbor; wives, husbands, children pitch- 
ing in as a team to reap nature’s harvest. 

This administration is committed to keep- 
ing American agriculture strong. And we 
are committed to working with the Con- 
gress and with you, America’s agricultural 
leaders, to provide 1990 farm legislation 
that gives you the management freedom 
and planting flexibility to run your farms at 
peak efficiency. Our farm bill proposal in- 
creases market orientation, improves our 
international competitiveness, and address- 
es those environmental challenges out 
there. Our proposal emphasizes production 
flexibility to allow farmers to respond more 
readily to market forces in making their 
production and marketing decisions. 

We will do our part to continue aggres- 
sive agricultural research, and we will en- 
courage new and alternative commercial 
uses for ag products. And I will rely heavily 
on the man right here, on Clayton Yeutter, 
to be my chief negotiator with the Congress 
on the farm bill. But I also would be remiss 
if I didn’t tell you I would be relying on you 
and your organizations to help us pass a 
good, fair farm bill. Through sound fiscal 
policies and wise management of our re- 
sources and, God willing, good weather, 
rural America and American agriculture 
will stay strong through the nineties and 
beyond. 

And so, now I am pleased to sign a formal 
proclamation designating March 20, 1990, 
as National Agriculture Day. And Id like to 
ask the two chairmen and Dick Lugar, if 
you would—Senator Lugar, Senator Leahy, 
Congressman de la Garza—join the Secre- 
tary and me. 


[At this point, the President signed the 
proclamation. } 


Thank you all very much for coming. And 
I really mean it. We’re going to need your 
help. And we’re working with very reasona- 
ble people in the United States Congress—I 
know Clayton and I talked about this— 
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we're grateful for that. But it is important 
that we get a good market-oriented bill. I 
think we can do it. And with you all’s help, 
I’m sure we can do it. 


Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:50 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Proclamation 6110—National 
Agriculture Day, 1990 


March 20, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


When our ancestors came to America 
more than 3 centuries ago, they discovered 
a land of unparalleled beauty and plenty. 
Cultivating this rich, fertile soil, they built 
new lives for themselves—and set down the 
first roots of a free, strong, and prosperous 
nation. 


The abundance of agricultural goods we 
enjoy has been vital to our well-being both 
as individuals and as a people. Free from 
the dire hunger that has tragically limited 
the development of some countries, we 
have been blessed with the ability to 
produce a wealth of other goods and serv- 
ices. This productivity and prosperity would 
not be possible without the contributions of 
our farmers. 


The American farmer is the most enter- 
prising, capable, and efficient in the world. 
Nowhere else does such a small percentage 
of a nation’s population feed so many and so 
well. Farmers not only provide us with food 
and fiber, but also play a leading role in 
protecting our environment. Through the 
use of innovative soil and water conserva- 
tion techniques, for example, they are help- 
ing to safeguard America’s land, lakes, and 
rivers for future generations. With the aid 
of authorities in biotechnology, farmers are 
also helping to develop alternative uses for 
farm products, such as ethanol and other 
new fuels and fuel additives. 


The success of American agriculture is 
enjoyed by millions of people around the 
country and around the globe. Today farm- 
ers, ranchers, scientists, merchants, and gov- 
ernment officials are working together to 
produce food and fiber for this Nation and 
for much of the rest of the world as well. 


As they have done for generations, Amer- 
ican farmers have prevailed against adversi- 
ty, meeting every new and familiar chal- 
lenge with the faith, fortitude, and ingenui- 
ty that have always been their hallmark. 
Last year, net farm income reached a 
record level. The value of U.S. agricultural 
exports has increased for a third consecu- 
tive year. Because we are committed to en- 
suring that this trend continues, we are de- 
termined to promote the market-oriented 
farm policies that give producers greater 
flexibility. We also remain committed to 
promoting the industry and commerce that 
enable our farmers to reach and to compete 
effectively in markets at home and abroad. 

Agriculture is one of the pillars upon 
which our strength and prosperity as a 
Nation rest. This is worth remembering 
each day, and especially on National Agri- 
culture Day. Today, we give thanks not 
only for the bountiful harvests that bring 
our daily bread, but also for the courageous 
and industrious men and women who reap 
them. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim March 20, 1990, 
as National Agriculture Day. I call upon the 
people of the United States to observe this 
day with appropriate programs, ceremonies, 
and activities. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twentieth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:58 a.m., March 21, 1990] 
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Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony 
for Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki 
of Poland 


March 21, 1990 


The President. Prime Minister Mazo- 
wiecki and all members of your distin- 
guished delegation and to all the many 
friends of Poland who have joined us here 
this morning, welcome to the White House. 
And let me first recognize three distin- 
guished Americans, board members of the 
Polish American Enterprise Fund: Chair- 
man John Birkelund, Nicholas Rey, and 
Lane Kirkland. 

Mr. Prime Minister, it is my great pleas- 
ure to welcome you here to Washington. 
Since you took office 6 months ago, we’ve 
had occasion to consult one another several 
times, and I’ve come to value your counsel, 
come to think of you as a friend. And today, 
for the first time, we meet in person, and 
I'm delighted to have this chance to sit 
down together to discuss the many changes 
and challenges that affect our two nations. 

And of course, Barbara and I welcome 
this opportunity to repay in some small way 
the warm reception that we felt this past 
summer on our last visit to Poland—every- 
where from the streets and squares of 
Warsaw to the gates of a now historic ship- 
yard at Gdansk. The warmth I felt in your 
country was a sign of the friendship be- 
tween the people of our two nations, of the 
unbreakable bonds that link the people of 
Poland and the United States, not just the 
millions of Americans of Polish ancestry 
who trace their roots to the Old Country 
but all of us who share a common love of 
freedom. 

And it’s that love of freedom that lights 
our way today, that sparked the changes 
we've seen this past year—remarkable 
changes. On this day 1 year ago, the leaders 
of Solidarity and the Communist authorities 
were deep in the midst of those Roundtable 
discussions. Mr. Prirnue Minister, you sat at 
the Roundtable through the winter weeks 
of February and on into March. The fate of 
your nation hung in the balance. All of 
Poland awaited the outcome. And on April 
5, 1989, Poland took its first step towards its 
democratic destiny. For the first time in 
more than 40 years in Eastern Europe, a 
people’s voice would speak in free elections. 
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Here in our country, we celebrate the 
Revolution of 1776; but we remember April 
19, 1775, the day the Revolution began, the 
day the “shot heard round the world” was 
fired in Lexington, Massachusetts. In your 
country, Poles will always remember April 
5th, the dawn of the Revolution of ’89. The 
revolution that began in Poland touched off 
a chain reaction that changed Europe and 
the world. Mr. Prime Minister, those two 
revolutions share a common aim that unites 
our two nations in the cause of freedom. At 
Hamtramck, Michigan, nearly a year ago, I 
pledged America’s strong support for Po- 
land’s economic reform and its democratic 
transition. I said then: “Liberty is an idea 
whose time has come in Eastern Europe.” 
The enormous changes of this past year 
have indeed brought that idea, the idea of 
liberty, to all of Eastern Europe. 

Today we welcome to the White House a 
great Polish patriot and patron of freedom, 
Tadeusz Mazowiecki, one of the founding 
fathers of Solidarity, a man who survived 
the dark days of December 1981 and the 
heavy hand of martial law, endured a year 
in prison, life in the underground, editor of 
the illegal newspaper of an outlawed trade 
union. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you survived. Solidar- 
ity survived—survived and _ triumphed. 
Today you and your heroic union lead a 
nation—lead the Polish people from revolu- 
tion to rebirth. 

In the past year, Poland has taken its first 
steps on the path to a democratic rebirth. 
For the past 6 months, navigating the diffi- 
cult transition to democracy has been your 
daily task. You’ve shown a great personal 
courage—courage in taking the necessary 
steps to clear away the economic wreckage 
of a system that produced more long lines 
and empty shelves than anything else. You 
deserve great credit for introducing a bold 
economic reform program which aims to 
build a free market economy on the ruins 
of central planning. All of us know this 
transformation, this road to reform, is not 
painless. The book of history teaches that 
the Polish people are well schooled in pain 
and suffering. But history also teaches a 
lesson about the Polish spirit: always hope- 
ful, always strong. And today, in this time of 
trial, there is this difference: Poland’s sacri- 
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fice is blessed by freedom—the sacrifice of a 
nation determined to make its destiny de- 
mocracy. 

Mr. Prime Minister, this is my message to 
the people of Poland: America wants to 
help Poland succeed. We want to welcome 
Poland as a full partner in the community 
of free nations. We want to see Poland pros- 
per, see your people enjoy the fruits of free 
enterprise. We want to see the nation of 
Poland achieve its full measure of democra- 
cy and independence. In any decisions af- 
fecting the fate of Poland, Poland must 
have a voice. 

At this time of great and turbulent 
change, let me assure you, sir, that the 
United States will remain a European 
power, a force for freedom, stability, and 
security. We see a new Europe in which the 
security of all European States—and their 
fundamental right to exist secure within 
their present borders—is totally assured. 
And in this new Europe, NATO, linking the 
United States to Europe in a defensive alli- 
ance of democratic states, will remain 
strong and united. And we want Poland and 
its neighbors to join with us in building a 
Europe whole and free. 

Once again, Mr. Prime Minister, it is my 
privilege to welcome you to Washington 
and to the White House. And may God 
bless the people of Poland. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, I ex- 
press my deep gratitude for your invitation 
for me to pay this official visit to the United 
States. We’re living in a time of great accel- 
eration of history, acceleration which has 
affected my homeland, Poland, as well as 
Europe, and thereby, in fact, the history of 
the whole world. The visit which I’m now 
beginning is one of the visible signs of that 
acceleration. Our presence here today, just 
as that of other eastern and central Europe- 
an visitors, would not long ago have been 
totally inconceivable. 

Yet in a special way, we have always 
been here. Throughout all those years, 
when in the name of building an ideal 
system, we were put into enslavement, the 
spirit of freedom never died in our hearts. 
We also felt—and legitimately, I believe— 
that it was the same spirit which had in- 
spired your Constitution and that the Poles 
persevering, working up their way to inde- 


pendence, was to you Americans particular- 
ly close. 

Today such strivings are no longer an ex- 
clusively Polish phenomenon. The year 
1989 became the year of eastern and cen- 
tral Europe, one in which that part of the 
world made its way toward the recovery of 
freedom peacefully, though not without the 
sacrifice of blood at the very end. 

We are coming here to talk, above all, 
about the future—about the future of 
Polish-American political cooperation in the 
face of momentous changes in the heart of 
Europe, about the future of Polish-Ameri- 
can economic cooperation, so vital in our 
building an economy based on free enter- 
prise. 

The United States was the first country to 
adopt, several years ago, the ideals of 
human rights as a supreme principle of its 
foreign policy. Poland came to be the first 
country in central Europe where the ideals 
of human rights became the victorious pro- 
gram of a whole nation. It was us who 
sparked the process of democratic revolu- 
tion across eastern Europe. The victory of 
that revolution will, in a large measure, 
depend on our success. Therefore, we must 
succeed, and I do believe that we will. 

The time of the present crucial accelera- 
tion of history is also one in which partner- 
ship is being put to test. Coming to you, I 
have no doubt that this will be genuine 
partnership. My conviction springs from our 
hitherto common experiences, particularly 
over the past decade when so many signs of 
a well-wishing attitude and affection for us 
were shown by the United States, both by 
your people and the administration. For all 
this, allow me today to warmly thank you, 
Mr. President, and the millions of Ameri- 
cans. 

I would also like to say that your greatest 
contribution to the community of man is 
not material. In the words of your Declara- 
tion of Independence, all people are en- 
dowed by our Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights. The ultimate inalienable right is 
a universal value of political freedom. That 
same brightly burning light of freedom has 
nowadays guided the peoples of eastern and 
central Europe into the splendid dawn of 
the 1990’s. We have come here as free 
people. We have come from a country 
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building a new democratic order. We have 
come from a country which wants to and 
can play a significant role in the new 
emerging order in Europe. 

I trust that our talks will be fruitful. I 
trust that our meeting with America will 
make us stronger. This is the hope which 
I'm bringing with me to the White House. 
God bless America. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:11 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House, where 
the Prime Minister was accorded full mili- 
tary honors. The Prime Minister spoke in 
Polish, and his remarks were translated by 
an interpreter. Following the ceremony, the 
two leaders met in the Oval Office. 


Statement on Namibian Independence 
March 21, 1990 


The independence of Namibia today 
marks the end of colonialism in Africa and a 
proud beginning for the world’s newest 
country. Americans can take pride in the 
role the United States played in making this 
transition to independence possible. 
Brought about in large measure by vigorous 
American diplomacy, the 1988 Brazzaville 
protocol and the New York accords cleared 
the way to Namibian independence and the 
withdrawal of all Cuban troops from 
Angola. 

I have sent Secretary of State Baker to 
Windhoek as my representative at Na- 
mibia’s independence ceremonies as a sign 
of the respect and esteem in which we hold 
the world’s newest democracy. Secretary 
Baker carries the good wishes of all Ameri- 
cans to President Sam Nujoma and the Na- 
mibian people. We are especially gratified 
that Namibia’s Constituent Assembly has 
produced a constitution that is among the 
most democratic in Africa and which pro- 
vides an excellent basis to ensure national 
harmony and development. 

The United States established diplomatic 
relations with the Republic of Namibia 
today, and we will take the necessary steps 
to exchange Ambassadors as quickly as pos- 
sible. We welcome Namibia as a full trading 
partner and are taking steps to ensure that 
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it is given access to the American market. 
With the end of South Africa’s administra- 
tion, all U.S. sanctions against Namibia are 
being lifted. 

From this promising beginning, we look 
forward to a warm and productive relation- 
ship with Namibia. 


Remarks on Signing the Poland-United 
States Business and Economic Treaty 


March 21, 1990 


The President. Mr. Prime Minister, I’m 
just delighted that we’ve signed today this 
treaty concerning business and economic 
relations, a treaty that will greatly strength- 
en business and economic ties between our 
two countries. 

I want to salute three distinguished Mem- 
bers of our United States Congress: Con- 
gressman Broomfield; Congressman Rosten- 
kowski; Senator Pell, the chairman of our 
Foreign Relations Committee. I want to 
salute the newly appointed members of the 
Enterprise Fund Board that you just met— 
these distinguished Americans taking time 
from exceptionally busy schedules to join in 
as best they can to guarantee Poland’s eco- 
nomic success. And we’re looking forward 
to their mission and their work very much. 

This treaty is very important—important 
not only in its content but what it says 
about where Poland is going. It says that 
Poland wants U.S. investment because this 
investment is good for the Polish people 
and vital to the growth and development of 
the Polish economy. In this treaty, Poland is 
taking a number of very substantial steps, 
steps that will orient the Polish economy 
toward the Western economic system and 
towards global markets. These are coura- 
geous steps, and we applaud them. 

Following the steps the United States has 
taken to open our markets to Poland, we 
can now take this treaty to the U.S. business 
community and say, this is why you should 
invest in Poland. And I’m also pleased to 
note that this is the first economic treaty 
that the United States has concluded with 
the newly emerging democracies in Eastern 
Europe. And we all think that it’s quite fit- 
ting that Poland is first. 
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This treaty is more than an investment 
treaty: it is a broad and comprehensive 
agreement that lays the basis of a new eco- 
nomic relationship. It’s a milestone for 
Poland and also for the United States. A 
milestone on the road to a prosperous 
Poland and a stronger U.S.-Polish partner- 
ship. So, once again, welcome. Would you 
care to say a word, sir? 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President, I 
thank you very much for your kind words. 

I also consider this treaty is very impor- 
tant and very significant. As I had a chance 
to say during our conversation before, we’re 
tying together, linking, political change and 
economic change in our restructuring ef- 
forts. We believe there is a relationship be- 
tween democracy and the development of 
an economy based on free market and free 
enterprise.. We believe that to combine 
these two kinds of changes in Poland allows 
us to make changes that reach most deep. 

The treaty we have just signed is very 
important in this sense, because it offers a 
prospect for American business and for 
American companies to become committed 
and engaged in the Polish conditions and 
the Polish environment. The treaty offers a 
certain framework, and what needs to be 
done now is to fill it with contents. Perhaps 
Poland, not in every respect, is prepared for 
this kind of activity. We’re having a great 
deal of problems. Our telephones do not 
work as they should, and we have many 
other problems. But I would like to tell you 
that I think people should not be discour- 
aged by the problems which are typical of 
this first phase. And we will be looking for- 
ward to seeing courageous people who will 
be willing to come and to move through 
this half a year of progress. 

I believe Poland is a country of big op- 
portunity, and I believe it is a country of 
opportunity of opening more to the East. I 
think our economy could play this role, too. 
And I do hope that this combinative atti- 
tude to investment and business in Poland 
will continue to characterize our economic 
relationship. 

Let me also join the President in express- 
ing our thanks to the newly appointed 
members of the Board of the Fund that is 
intended to boost the development of the 
private sector in Poland. We want to thank 
them for accepting the effort of doing it. 


We very much count on the outcome of 
that Board’s work and on the outcome of 
the Fund’s aciivities. 

Mr. President, I believe that signing this 
treaty is a good step, opening up our eco- 
nomic conduct into the future. Thank you 
for kindly signing this treaty personally. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:45 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. The 
Prime Minister spoke in Polish, and his re- 
marks were translated by an interpreter. 


White House Fact Sheet on the Poland- 
United States Business and Economic 
Treaty 


March 21, 1990 


The President and Polish Prime Minister 
Mazowiecki today signed a treaty concern- 
ing business and economic relations. The 
treaty is an important and vital step in en- 
hancing the attractiveness of the invest- 
ment and business environment in Poland. 

This treaty, the first U.S. economic agree- 
ment with a newly democratic Eastern Eu- 
ropean country, is intended to encourage 
and facilitate U.S. investment by providing 
internationally recognized protections and 
standards. Some of the key elements of the 
treaty include: 

¢ Treatment of Investment. U.S. investors 

in Poland will be treated the same as 
Polish nationals or investors from other 
countries, whichever is more favorable. 
¢ Expropriation. The United States and 
Poland agreed to internationally recog- 
nized standards for expropriation: ex- 
propriation will be permitted only for 
a public purpose and must include 
prompt payment at fair market value. 
Transfer of Funds. The Government of 
the Republic of Poland has agreed to 
permit the immediate and complete 
repatriation of export earnings and 
capital from Poland to the United 
States. In addition, the Poles have 
agreed to progressively eliminate re- 
strictions on repatriation of U.S. inves- 
tor zloty profits, with no restrictions 
for profits beyond 1995. Current Polish 
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laws place a 15 percent cap on zloty 
profits to be repatriated. 

Dispute Settlement. The United States 
and Poland agreed to abide by interna- 
tionally recognized standards for arbi- 
tration which ensure that an investor 
has the right to go to international ar- 
bitration after 6 months for any type of 
dispute. 

¢ Business Rights. The treaty guarantees 
that U.S. firms will have the right to: 

—market goods and services both at the 
wholesale and retail level; 

—obtain access to public utilities and fi- 
nancial institutions; 

—obtain commercial rental space and 
raw materials on a nondiscriminatory 
basis; 

—conduct market studies and distribute 
commercial information of all kinds; 
and 

—obtain registrations, licenses, permits, 

and other approvals on an expeditious 
basis. 
Intellectual Property Rights. Poland 
has agreed to adopt major new intel- 
lectual property standards which are 
among the most sophisticated in the 
world in areas such as: 

—adherence to the Paris Act of the Berne 
Convention; 

—copyright protection for computer soft- 
ware; 

—product as well as process patent pro- 
tection for pharmaceuticals and chemi- 
cals. The Government of the Republic 
of Poland will provide protection for 
U.S. patent holders by enacting legisla- 
tion within the immediate future; 

—protection for integrated circuit layout 
designs; and 

—protection of proprietary information. 

* Ombudsman Office. The Government 
of the Republic of Poland will desig- 
nate a Deputy President of the Agency 
for Foreign Investments to serve as an 
ombudsman for U.S. investors. The 
Deputy President will serve as the gov- 
ernment coordinator and _ problem- 
solver for U.S. investors experiencing 
difficulties with registration, licensing, 
nondiscriminatory access to utilities, 
and regulatory and other matters. 


¢ Tourism. The United States and Poland 
agreed to encourage the growth of 
tourism and provide tourism services 
on a fair and equitable basis. 
Investment Procedures. The Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Poland also 
commits to the following procedures in 
applying its investment laws: 

—A permit for entry of U.S. investments 
shall be issued automatically within 60 
days, unless the U.S. investor is notified 
in writing of the grounds and reason 
for denial. 

—In evaluating the impact of the pro- 
posed investment on the environment, 
the standards used shall be the same as 
those applied to domestic enterprises. 

—Restrictions on the entry of U.S. invest- 
ment on the grounds that it threatens 
Polish state economic interests shall be 
used only in exceptional cases and not 
for the purpose of limiting competition. 

—In 2 years the Governments of the Re- 
public of Poland and of the United 
States will review the statutory provi- 
sions on screening with a view to nar- 
rowing the scope of investments that 
require a formal entry permit and sub- 
sequently phasing out such permits. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Basel Convention on 
Transboundary Movement and 
Disposal of Hazardous Wastes 


March 21, 1990 


President Bush today announced that the 
United States will sign the Basel Conven- 
tion on the Control of Transboundary 
Movements of Hazardous Wastes and Their 
Disposal. The convention prohibits exports 
of controlled wastes except for recycling or 
recovery, or except where such exports are 
environmentally sound and economically ef- 
ficient. Safeguards required by the conven- 
tion include notification to and written con- 
sent from importing countries prior to the 
export of controlled wastes. The convention 
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also obligates signatories to ban the export 
of controlled wastes if there is reason to 
believe such wastes will not be managed in 
an environmentally sound manner in the 
importing country. The administration ex- 
pects to implement the convention in 
tandem with the President’s decision of 
March 9, 1989, to ban exports of hazardous 
wastes except where the United States is a 
party to a formal agreement with the im- 
porting country. Existing bilateral agree- 
ments with Canada and Mexico will contin- 
ue to govern movements of hazardous 
wastes between the United States and those 
countries. 

The United States played a leadership 
role in developing the convention. Forty-six 
countries have joined the United States in 
signing the convention. Following signa- 
ture, the convention will be submitted to 
the Senate for consent to ratification. It will 
enter into force upon ratification by 20 gov- 
ernments. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Annual Report of the National 
Science Foundation 


March 21, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the annual 
report of the National Science Foundation 
for Fiscal Year 1989. This report describes 
research supported by the Foundation in 
the mathematical, physical, biological, 
social, behavioral, and computer sciences; in 
engineering; and in science and engineer- 
ing education. 

Achievements such as those described 
here are the basis for much of our Nation’s 
strength—its economic growth, national se- 
curity, and the overall well-being of our 
people. 

The National Science Foundation will be 
40 years old in 1990. Over those years, it 
has played a key role in supporting this Na- 
tion’s remarkable research achievements. 
The Foundation looks forward to the chal- 


lenges and accomplishments of the new 
year, the new decade, and the new century. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
March 21, 1990. 


Toasts at the State Dinner for Prime 
Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki of 
Poland 


March 21, 1990 


The President. Mr. Prime Minister and 
His Eminence Cardinal Szoka and distin- 
guished guests and friends of Poland, Bar- 
bara and I are delighted to host this dinner 
tonight and, as I said this morning on the 
lawn of the White House, to return in some 
small measure the warm hospitality that we 
felt on our visits to Poland. 

On our last visit this past July, that warm 
hospitality was coupled with a heat wave in 
Warsaw—ninety degrees. Would have done 
Washington proud last week. [Laughter] 
But everywhere we went, Barbara and I 
felt right at home. I don’t want to inject a 
partisan political note into this lovely non- 
partisan evening, but at one point, Barbara 
even saw one fellow in the square at 
Gdansk wearing a Bush-Quayle ’88 T-shirt. 
[Laughter] I know I shouldn’t have men- 
tioned that. 

But I do remember my first visit to your 
country, Mr. Prime Minister, in the fall of 
1987. Solidarity, Solidarnosé, was outlawed, 
underground, but still very much alive. And 
I remember well meeting with members of 
Solidarity. And afterward, as I rode to lay a 
wreath at the grave of Father Popieluszko, 
the murdered priest, in protest the state 
security agents removed the Polish flag 
from our car. But that was in 1987. 

And 2 years later I went back to Poland 
in the summer of 1989, and I thought back 
to that first visit, about that incident with 
that red and white Polish flag. As I was 
riding through Gdansk, Solidarity’s birth- 
place, to the Monument of the Three 
Crosses, thousands of Poles lined the streets, 
in their hands thousands of American flags 
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and, of course, the red and white of Poland, 
your national flag, and the banner of Soli- 
darnosé, high above the crowd. 

What a world of change in those 2 years. 
On that first visit in 1987, everywhere un- 
deniable determination, but just as undeni- 
able, deep anxiety over the fate of Solidari- 
ty and the future of Poland. And on my 
return this past summer, on the eve of the 
Revolution of ’89, everywhere we found a 
feeling of hope; a feeling that Poland once 
more held its destiny in its hand, that the 
time had come once more for Poland to 
live in freedom—for Europe to be whole 
and free. 

Mr. Prime Minister, I assure you all 
Americans agree that Poland’s time has 
come, and all our prayers are with you at 
this time of Poland’s rebirth. 

Our meetings this morning accomplished 
a great deal. I found a wonderful frankness. 
We spoke from the heart, in candor, I felt, 
as friends. And tonight, Mr. Prime Minister, 
I offer this toast to old and enduring 
friends, the nations of Poland and America; 
to the future of a free Poland. And to you, 
sir, Mr. Prime Minister, let me return the 
kind wish that your countrymen made me 
in the Hall of the Sejm, in the streets of 
Warsaw, and the square of Gdansk: Sto lat, 
may you live 100 years. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President; es- 
teemed Mrs. Bush; your Eminence, Cardi- 
nal; ladies and gentlemen, I would also 
prefer to refrain from talking politics here. 
But I will have to speak something about 
politics, and please forgive me for that. 

Allow me to invoke here a classical piece 
on modern democracy, which is at the same 
time a classical work on America. It is a 
book by Alexis de Tocqueville. De Tocque- 
ville referred to the unstoppable march of 
democracy; it was 150 years ago. Nowadays, 
we're witnessing an enormous acceleration 
of that march in Nicaragua, Chile, even 
Mongolia, but most of all in eastern and 
central Europe. 

Democracy is a system which secures the 
freedom of the individual, the freedom 
without which no normal life is possible. 
Indeed, it has just been that deeply rooted 
need of normal life which has most strongly 
inspired the march observed in your coun- 
try sO many years ago by the famous 
Frenchman. It is also just to that need that, 
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under the pressure of eastern and central 
European nations, totalitarianism is giving 
way, the disease of our century which had 
devoured tens of millions of human lives, 
forcing hundreds of millions of others into a 
dead end history for many years. We in 
Poland are now emerging from a long night 
of totalitarian oppression. 

In 1939 we were ravaged by the Nazi 
invasion. Our people suffered more than 
any other on Earth. Poland lost 6 million of 
its citizens, half of them Polish Jews. The 
Third Reich was crushed, and the war 
ended, but to our part of Europe, peace 
failed to bring an order based on freedom. 
For the next 45 years, we were forced to 
live under an alien political system, a totali- 
tarian one which was imposed on the whole 
eastern and central Europe. The Poles 
never accepted their fate and were the first 
to challenge it. They succeeded in defend- 
ing peasant homesteads, churches, and their 
own families against the greed of the totali- 
tarian state, even through the most difficult 
times. The struggle by the Polish people to 
preserve their dignity and franchisement 
played a great role in sparking the change 
which today has gained such momentum. 

Just as we stood in the forefront of strug- 
gle, so today we wish to be in the forefront 
in establishing the rights and institutions of 
a stable, democratic order. We’re making 
Poland a state of the rule of law, which 
guarantees all political freedoms to its citi- 
zens. We’re building a free-market econo- 
my based on free enterprise. It is a program 
which calls for great sacrifices. Polish 
people are aware of it. We know that our 
economy needs to be repaired by our own 


_ effort. And so, now that this effort has been 


undertaken, we have the moral right to 
seek the support of other countries. 

Today Poland enjoys such support, and I 
am confident that it will continue. A great 
share of it has come from the United 
States—the American Congress and person- 
ally yourself, Mr. President. Allow me to 
thank you for that. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the changes in the 
eastern and central Europe are making the 
situation across the whole continent essen- 
tially different. The era of Yalta is becoming 
history. A need is emerging for a new struc- 
ture which would operate within the parity 
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of powers to gradually free Europe of mili- 
tary rivalry and bring the two separated 
parts closer together. Such a structure 
needs to be based on a solid foundation. 
Reconciliation between nations is possible 
only when they do not fear either for their 
present or their future. For this reason, an 
important component of the building must 
be the recognition of the Polish border 
along the Oder and Nysa Rivers in the form 
of a treaty. The direct participation in the 
talks about that, for Poland, was a very im- 
portant matter for Poland; and it has al- 
ready been guaranteed. 

To create a new political facet of Europe 
is going to be a difficult challenge, and one 
calling for time and an enormous amount of 
work. A variety of ideas emerging, in this 
respect, need to become ripe, which in turn 
requires certain conditions. In our view, a 
helpful factor would be to form the Council 
for European Cooperation. Its job would 
not be to replace any of the existing organi- 
zations: it would serve as a platform where- 
by, within the CSC framework, work might 
be launched to give the ideas a concrete 
form. One can hardly imagine such work 


without a significant role on the part of the 
United States. After all, your country is 
linked to Europe by bonds of blood and by 
experiences of history. 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, 
after General Sikorsky visited the White 
House in 1943, mine is only the second- 
ever call by a Polish Prime Minister here. 
How different the circumstances and how 
different, I believe, the perspectives of this 
period in history. I would like the United 
States to view Poland as one of the impor- 
tant actors of the present-day European pol- 
itics. A strong Poland engaged in building a 
democratic order and freed of economic 
difficulties will be a stable factor of the new 
European order, an order based on free- 
dom, respect of human rights, and econom- 
ic and political balance on the Continent. I 
trust that the United States, with so many 
of its people linked to Poland by their 
origin and with the affection for Poland so 
much alive, will see a friend in the demo- 
cratic, strong, and economically sound 
Poland. 

Permit me, ladies and gentlemen, to raise 
in a moment a toast to the good health and 


the well-being of the President of the 
United States. 

I raise this toast also to the good health of 
Mrs. Barbara Bush. I wish you strength and 
perseverance in your difficult role here. It 
is well-known that the house, even if it’s 
called White, becomes a home only upon 
the touch of a woman. I know how much 
Americans like you, and I want to tell you 
that so do the Poles. 

I raise this toast, also, to the well-being of 
your great country and the millions of its 
citizens, as well as to our friendship, which 
at the Polish end has for long been ex- 
tremely profound. 

I raise this toast to you, Mr. President. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:15 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 
The Prime Minister spoke in Polish, and his 
remarks were translated by an interpreter. 
The toasts were released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on March 22. 


Remarks at a White House Tree 
Planting Ceremony 


March 22, 1990 


Thank you, Secretary Yeutter, Bill Reilly, 
and Chairman Deland, to Senators Lugar 
and Leahy and Congressman Kika de la 
Garza, the chairman also in the House Ag 
Committee, and distinguished Members of 
Congress here. I want to single out two 
other special friends, pioneers in this green- 
ing effort, tree planting: Trammell Crow 
and Margaret [Crow] from Dallas, Texas. 
Distinguished ladies and gentlemen—Irv, I 
haven’t forgotten you. Irv Williams, who 
was introduced by Clayt, really does so 
much to just keep the White House grounds 
beautiful. And we’re indebted to him every 
single day that we have custodianship of 
this lovely house. Welcome to all of you to 
an event which celebrates how trees can 
preserve and protect our great outdoors. 

I want to talk just a little about the pre- 
cious inheritance of trees passed from one 
generation to another. We see it in the 
great ebonies of India or the sequoias in 
California, the lush rainforests of South 
America and the evergreens of the Alps. 
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Their very presence demands that we 
renew and restore the natural beauty of our 
land. Trees do enhance our atmosphere, 
providing oxygen and absorbing carbon di- 
oxide. A tree planted today can enrich the 
lives of generations yet unborn. 

Just think, on these grounds stands a tree 
planted by John Quincy Adams in 1826. 
Nearby is the spot where Woodrow Wilson’s 
family so loved bay trees that they often ate 
lunch in a makeshift grove. And not far 
from here is the little-leaf linden planted in 
1937 by Franklin Roosevelt for Britain’s 
King George VI. Next to the Oval Office— 
there you'll find an oak tree planted by 
President Eisenhower. There’s a swing on 
it. You can almost see it over past that Sub- 
urban over there. Often our grandchild 
swings on it. And I expect in the future 
many other grandchildren of Presidents will 
do the same. 

Trees are truly an inheritance that links 
generations of America. Last summer a ter- 
rible windstorm swept through Washington. 
I remember thinking of these trees around 
us and the link they provide. Truth is that 
Barbara and I were a little worried about 
them—Grover Cleveland’s Japanese spider- 
leaf, for instance, or Herbert Hoover’s oak. 
They’re old trees, and maybe I’m beginning 
to feel an affinity for them with my birth- 
day coming up, but nevertheless, they’re 
special. For instance, the magnolia over 
there was planted by Andrew Jackson, the 
one next to the South Portico. 

Thankfully, the trees here weren’t dam- 
aged in that storm. Elsewhere in Washing- 
ton, it was a different story: a lot of people 
out the next morning surveying the 
damage, mourning the loss of a favorite oak 
or an elm, regarding it with concern and 
affection, just as you would view a friend. 

Trees can be fragile, they can be sturdy, 
but they are always precious. So, in the 
budget I submitted to Congress, I asked for 
$175 million to plant 1 billion trees a year. 
Today I’m asking Congress to approve an- 
other step to protect the environment. We 
call it the National Tree Trust Act of 1990. 
It will foster the partnership between 
public and private sectors to plant trees all 
across America. 

Under our plan, we will designate a pri- 
vate nonprofit foundation to receive a one- 
time Federal grant to promote community 
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tree planting and cultivation projects; a 
foundation to solicit contributions from pri- 
vate sources, forging cooperation between 
individuals, businesses, governments, and 
community organizations. It will sound a 
nationwide call for each American to 
become a volunteer for the environment 
and, most of all, plant the trees that clean 
our air, prevent erosion, consume carbon 
dioxide, and purify our water. This act can 
preserve the heritage of trees: their beauty 
that is breathtaking and their bounty that is 
breathgiving. 

As you can imagine, the foundation’s 
funding won’t simply come out of the 
woodwork. In addition to the $35 million in 
Federal money we’re proposing, the foun- 
dation will begin to raise millions of dollars 
more to help reforest America. The Tree 
Trust Act will work by using State forestry 
agencies and private tree-planting organiza- 
tions. Volunteers helping thousands of new 
volunteers to learn not only how and where 
to plant trees but how to care for them, 
why we need them, and how they help the 
environment. Our foundation will be one of 
a Thousand Points of Light, creating 10 bil- 
lion trees of life. By planting trees in all 50 
States, we'll knock Johnny Appleseed out of 
the Guinness Book of Records. 

The National Tree Trust Act of 1990 is a 
key part of our national tree planting and 
forest improvement initiative to be adminis- 
tered by the Ag Department. This two-part 
program involves both rural areas as well as 
local tree-planting programs in the cities. 
And it, in turn, is crucial to my America the 
Beautiful program, which I announced in 
the State of the Union. 

I am proud of America the Beautiful. It 
will help maintain and expand our parks, 
wildlife refuges, forests, and public lands. I 
do love the outdoors, and I love exploring it 
with those who are the trustees of our 
future. 

What we're doing today is planting the 
seeds of environmental stewardship, and 
that means not only planting trees but 
other steps just as vital—clean air, for exam- 
ple. Our clean air proposal promises relief 
from the smog, acid rain, and toxic pollu- 
tion that harms trees and people. Once 
again, I call on the Congress to pass the bill. 
We’re also working hard on energy efficien- 
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cy and pollution prevention, clean oceans, 
global cooperation. Just as a tree grows, 
with roots and branches spreading, our ef- 
forts on all these issues will reach into the 
future. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago, per- 
haps America’s greatest conservationist, 
Teddy Roosevelt, put it best when he called 
our lands and wildlife the property of 
unborn generations and when he said this 
about America’s sequoias and redwoods: 
they “should be kept just as we keep a 
great and beautiful cathedral.” 

Today ours is the chance to keep that 
cathedral great and beautiful by planting 
not only sequoias and redwoods but poplars 
and maples and cypress and sassafras. And I 
can’t think of a better time to begin than 
this spring, the 20th anniversary of Earth 
Day. Teddy Roosevelt would have loved 
that one. 


Four weeks from now we'll celebrate it, 
but I thought we’d get a head start this 
morning. And so, I’m pleased to be able to 
join Barbara as she plants this eastern 
redbud blossoming tree in a few minutes. 
By comparison to other trees, it seems small 
today. But so, years ago, did the special tree 
beside me. My kids were the age of some of 
you when it, too, was planted by President 
Eisenhower. And when you're my age, Bar- 
bara’s tree can be just as strong, embody 
just as much history, do just as much to 
ensure the splendor of America. 


Trees are an inheritance precious to our 
cathedral of the outdoors. So, just look 
around us, and in that context, let me thank 
again Irv Williams: Thank you, sir, and all 
the people of the White House grounds 
staff for the tender loving care they gave to 
our trees and flowers. 


So, let us plant the trees and nurture 
them so that America will remain America 
the Beautiful for generations to come. 

I am very pleased that all of you came 
today. And now, with no further ado, let’s 
get on with the tree planting. 


Note: The President spoke at 11 a.m. on the 
South Grounds of the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Secretary of 
Agriculture Clayton K. Yeutter; William K. 
Reilly, Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency; Michael R. Deland, 


Chairman of the Council on Environmental 
Quality; and Irvin Williams, Superintend- 
ent of Grounds at the White House. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the National Tree Trust Act of 1990 


March 22, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Today I am pleased to transmit a legisla- 
tive proposal entitled the “National Tree 
Trust Act of 1990.” This proposal is a key 
part of my “America the Beautiful” initia- 
tive, and it would enhance the growing 
partnership between the public and private 
sectors to plant trees across America. Also 
transmitted is a section-by-section analysis. 

President Theodore Roosevelt began this 
century by directing the Nation’s attention 
to the protection of valuable public lands— 
America’s treasure trove of parks, wildlife 
refuges, forests, and rangelands. As the end 
of the century approaches, it is appropriate 
that this final decade be one in which con- 
servation, enhancement, and protection of 
our irreplaceable national assets rise to the 
forefront of national concerns. With this as 
our goal, my FY 1991 Budget proposes a 
new initiative—“America the Beautiful.” 
Our initiative reflects my support for appro- 
priate expansion and proper maintenance 
of the Nation’s parks, refuges, forests, and 
public lands. It is also based on my determi- 
nation to involve all Americans in strength- 
ening the Nation’s natural resources herit- 
age. Finally, this initiative expresses my 
firm commitment to providing responsible 
stewardship of the country’s heritage for 
the benefit of generations to come. 

My “America the Beautiful” initiative in- 
cludes three components. First, we propose 
to expand Federal recreational land acquisi- 
tion that involves activities of the Depart- 
ments of the Interior and Agriculture. 
Second, the Department of the Interior is 
undertaking an effort—“Legacy ’99”—to 
enhance resource protection and recrea- 
tion. Third, we propose a national tree 
planting and forest improvement initiative 
to be administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. The first two components will 
be carried out under existing authorities. 
The enclosed draft legislation will permit 
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full implementation of the third compo- 
nent. 

Trees are one of our most valuable re- 
sources. They contribute to the environ- 
mental, economic, and social well-being of 
this country. They enhance biodiversity, 
wildlife, air and water quality, and recre- 
ational opportunities. Trees improve land- 
scape aesthetics and property’ values, 
reduce soil erosion, and provide many valu- 
able wood products. They also contribute to 
energy conservation through the shading 
and cooling of buildings and by serving as 
windbreaks. 

The proposal I am transmitting to the 
Congress today authorizes Presidential des- 
ignation of a private nonprofit Foundation 
to receive a one-time grant for the purpose 
of promoting community tree planting and 
cultivation projects. Second, it authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish a 
rural tree planting and forest improvement 
program and a community tree planting 
and improvement program. Third, it au- 
thorizes appropriations to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for a grant to permit the Foun- 
dation to begin its important work. 

The Foundation will promote public 
awareness and a spirit of volunteerism, so- 
licit private sector contributions, and over- 
see the use of these contributions to encour- 
age tree planting and cultivation projects 
throughout the United States. 

The Foundation will help forge coopera- 
tion among individuals, businesses, govern- 
ments, and community organizations and 
provide financial assistance to grass-roots 
volunteers to plant trees. It will help draw 
national attention to the need for increased 
planting of trees in our communities where, 
on average, only one tree is now being 
planted for every four that die or are re- 
moved. It is a program that will reach 
every State, if not each and every commu- 
nity. All of our citizens will be encouraged 
to participate in this program. 

Enactment of this proposal will permit us 
to harness the efforts of individuals and or- 
ganizations to undertake the nationwide 
planting and cultivation of invaluable trees. 
The prompt passage of this proposal by the 
Congress will demonstrate our shared com- 
mitment to preserving one of our most val- 
uable natural resources, our precious herit- 
age of trees. Let us ensure that our de- 
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scendants will be able to share our pride in 
referring to this land as “America the Beau- 
tiful.” 


George Bush 


The White House, 
March 22, 1990. 


The President’s News Conference 
March 22, 1990 


Assistance for Nicaragua and Panama 


The President. 1 don’t want to have a 
captive audience, but there are a couple of 
things that I did want to say—make a state- 
ment here. I’d like to make just a few com- 
ments, after which I'll be glad to take a 
couple of questions. 

Last week I unveiled an economic pack- 
age for the new democracies of Panama 
and Nicaragua and urged a bipartisan effort 
aimed at reconstructing and developing 
these two countries. We have an opportuni- 
ty to make this hemisphere the first to be 
wholly democratic; but we must act expedi- 
tiously in order to help establish firm demo- 
cratic institutions, the rule of law, and 
human rights. And I asked the Congress last 
week to act quickly on the aid package, and 
I repeat that request today. If we are 
unable to resolve our differences regarding 
offsets, then I would be happy to have Con- 
gress authorize me to select the offsets from 
the defense budget in order to get econom- 
ic assistance moving in the region. 

We must take the lead in helping our 
neighbors, and we cannot look to others to 
make sacrifices if we ourselves cannot work 
in partnership in our own hemisphere. And 
I'd also add there are those that argue that 
Panama and Nicaragua are not as vital as 
Eastern Europe. They’re wrong. This is our 
hemisphere. And we have a strong aid pro- 
gram for Eastern Europe and will continue 
to do so, and we can do no less for our own 
neighbors. The world is changing dramati- 
cally, and we must meet the challenges in 
every region with equal commitment and 
equal dedication. 

In this regard today, I just concluded an- 
other meeting with the Polish Prime Minis- 
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ter [Tadeusz Mazowiecki] to continue the 
fruitful discussions that we engaged in yes- 
terday. We discussed questions of European 
security, Poland’s place in a new Europe. 
And I told the Prime Minister that we see 
an important role for a free, democratic, 
and independent Poland as a factor for sta- 
bility in Europe in the future. And I reaf- 
firmed our commitment to aiding Poland’s 
economic recovery and its movement to de- 
mocracy and our desire to stay in very close 
touch, consult on areas of mutual concern. 
We look forward to Poland joining in and 
building a Europe whole and free, a Europe 
in which the security of all states within 
their present borders is guaranteed, and 
one in which NATO will continue strong 
and united. 

And Id be glad to take a few questions. 
I'll start with Helen [Helen Thomas, United 
Press International]. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, do you see a Lithuania 
that’s whole and free in Europe? And why 
do you think that the Soviets are getting 
tough on this when they didn’t move in 
Eastern Europe? Are they justified? 

The President. Well, as you know, our 
position on Lithuania is, we never recog- 
nized its incorporation into the Soviet 
Union. I am convinced that the answer is 
peaceful emergence and discussion be- 
tween the parties. I am pleased that Mr. 
Shevardnadze [Soviet Foreign Minister] 
reasserted his conviction that the Soviet 
Union would not use force. It is very impor- 
tant that force not be used. But I believe 
that they can talk and work out these prob- 
lems, Helen. 

Q. The Lithuanians said today they will 
not lay down their arms. 

The President. Well, they should talk 
about that. I don’t think either side to that 
difficult debate, discussion, wants to see the 
use of force. And so, my appeal would again 
be peaceful resolution through discussion of 
this difficult question. 


Soviet Troops in Poland 


Q. Mr. President, I want to ask about 
your meeting with the Prime Minister. Did 
he give you any assurances that he wants 
Soviet troops out of Poland? And when did 
he say he thought that might happen? 


The President. No, he did not give assur- 
ances on that, that I recall. And I am con- 
vinced he knows that a continued presence 
of U.S. troops in Europe would be stabiliz- 
ing and not a threat to anybody. But I don’t 
recall his making a statement to me on that 
question. 

Q. Well, let me ask, what’s your reaction 
to statements by some Polish officials that 
there’s a need for Soviet troops in Poland? 

The President. Well, my reaction is: 
There isn’t any need for Soviet troops in 
Eastern Europe, and the sooner they get 
out of there, the better. And I can under- 
stand the desire for stability and the way 
it’s changed, but I haven’t changed my posi- 
tion. The position of the United States is 
that a unified Germany should remain in 
NATO; the U.S. troops will be there as long 
as they are wanted because they are there 
as a stabilizing force; and that I think things 
would be enhanced, a peaceful evolution of 
all, if the Soviet troops moved out. And 
indeed, we’re moving forward with the 
Soviet side on discussions of CFE [conven- 
tional force reductions in Europe]. I want to 
have that agreement done by the time I sit 
down with Mr. Gorbachev. 


Assistance for Nicaragua and Panama 


Q. Mr. President, is it true that one of the 
leading Members of Congress that met with 
you earlier this week on Panama and Nica- 
ragua said you simply would not be able to 
get the amounts of aid that you have re- 
quested? And if so, do you now feel that 
that aid package is in trouble? 

The President. Well, one of the Mem- 
bers—several of them indicated to me that 
there might be difficulty getting what I feel 
is essential for Panama. But I am going to 
continue to reiterate the importance not 
just to the United States but to the whole 
hemisphere of the aid package that I have 
requested for both Panama and Nicaragua. 
But, yes, one particular Senator—I don’t 
think I’m violating a confidence out of that 
meeting—indicated he thought it would be 
a very difficult sell. And I don’t understand 
it, because I think the United States has a 
disproportionate role—others have an im- 
portant role—in the evolution of democracy 
that the—making firm democracy in Nica- 
ragua and in Panama. We’ve got a lot at 
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stake in both countries. Everyone knows 
our security interest in Panama, particular- 
ly. But I’m equally as concerned about 
doing what’s right by Nicaragua. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, your spokesman the 
other day cautioned the Soviet Union 
against using intimidation and increasing 
tension with Lithuania. Do you read this 
latest statement by President Gorbachev 
calling on Lithuanians to lay down their 
arms as intimidation? 

The President. I would prefer to put em- 
phasis on his statement that there will be 
no use of force. And that’s where I’m going 
to keep the emphasis and keep reminding 
every party to this discussion over there: No 
use of force, peaceful evolution. And I think 
we’ve got to look back over our shoulders 
to a year ago and see how far Europe has 
evolved, the democracies in Europe, 
through peace. And there was a great deal 
of restraint shown by the Soviet Union in 
that regard. And so, I would like to say: 
Please continue to exercise that kind of re- 
straint. And remember, no use of force. 


Abortion 


Q. Mr. President, the State of Idaho is 
about to enact a tough abortion law, putting 
severe restrictions on a woman’s right to 
have an abortion. What do you think of 
that, first of allP And second of all, if the 
States do voice their individual positions, do 
you still think that a constitutional ban 
against abortion is necessary? 

The President. | have not changed my 
position at all; and I think, in answer to the 
first part of your question, that’s a matter 
for the State of Idaho to decide. The Presi- 
dent of the United States has stated his posi- 
tion. It’s my position. I feel strongly about 
it. And I’m not going to change it on consti- 
tutional amendment or anything else. But 
that matter should be debated out there, as 
it is being, and those people should decide 
that. That’s what the whole Federal system 
is about. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, do you consider the 
Lithuanian situation an internal matter 
within the Soviet Union, or is there a role 
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for outside countries, the 
United States, to play? 

The President. Role in what sense? 

Q. In helping them reach whatever 
goal——- 

The President. 1 think the way to reach 
the goal is to have peaceful resolution of 
the problems between them that result 
from calm negotiation and discussion be- 
tween the parties involved. 

Q. But is it an internal matter within the 
Soviet Union? 

The President. I’ve already told you the 
United States position, and that is that we 
do not recognize the incorporation of Lith- 
uania into the Soviet Union. However, 
there are certain realities in life. The Lith- 
uanians are well aware of them. And they 
should talk, as they are, with the Soviet 
officials about these differences. 

Q. Mr. President, some of those realities 
include what Mr. Gorbachev has done; that 
is, giving the KGB more authority, restrict- 
ing access to Lithuania. Is that, in fact, 
peaceful evolution? 

The President. 1 wouldn’t put that down 
as peaceful evolution; but that’s a matter to 
be discussed between the Lithuanians 
themselves, having declared their inde- 
pendence, and the Soviet officials. 

Q. But isn’t that kind of a stranglehold 
also a form of force being used? 

The President. Well, we see varying re- 
ports as to how much implementation there 
has been to some of these statements that 
come out. 


Germany-Poland Border Questions 


Q. Were you able in your meeting with 
the Polish Prime Minister—were you able 
to give him any support for his request that 
a treaty recognizing Poland’s border be ini- 
tialed by both Germanys prior to the two- 
plus-four talks and his request that Poland 
have a broader role in those talks to discuss 
security matters besides borders? 

The President. We discussed those mat- 
ters. I purposely worked into my statement 
here how the role we see for Poland in a 
democratic Europe, standing on its own, in- 
dependent, very influential in the future. 
But in terms of the treaty and how the 
Germans enter into a treaty with the 
Poles—that is a matter that I haven't 


particularly 
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changed our view on it. But I think we may 
have a nuance of difference here. But that’s 
a matter for the Polish Prime Minister to 
discuss with the leaders of Germany. 

And I believe they’ve come a long way. 
They are very, very close now, far closer 
than I think many of us would have predict- 
ed from statements that were made a 
month or so ago. So, let them sort it out. It’s 
going well. The mistrust, I think, that you 
sometimes read about between the parties 
is down. I think [West German] Chancellor 
Kohl has come a long way in his view. I 
think his leadership has been impressive 
and terribly important. And I would leave it 
there. 

Q. How about two-plus-four talks, 
though? Do you support the broader—— 

The President. Two-plus-four talks? The 
role of the United States is, if we’re talking 
in the two-plus-four about Poland, Poland 
should be there. Poland should be involved. 
We have a view that the two-plus-four 
ought to deal with certain rights and obliga- 
tions that the four parties came up with 
right after the war. And we don’t see this as 
the group that is going to determine the 


fate of all of Europe. It has a specific role to 
it. But if two-plus-four starts talking about 
Polish borders, for example, clearly, the 
Poles should be involved. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, I suppose part of the 
equation in Lithuania is how much maneu- 
vering room does Gorbachev have. Does it 
seem to you that he has the political ability 
to let Lithuania go? 

The President. Well, he has asserted that 
whatever changes take place will be peace- 
ful. I guess I’d have to say I honestly don’t 
know the answer to your question. 


Texas Gubernatorial Election 


Q. Mr. President, when your fellow Texas 
Republican, Mr. Williams, was in town the 
other day, he said that he would feel less 
comfortable running against a woman and 
that he’d have to be more cautious. Since 
you've been there 

The President. You're talking to an expert 
in the field. 

Q. Well, did you give him any advice, and 
do you have some for him if that happens? 


The President. No, I have none at all. But 
I know exactly what he means, and I refuse 
to elaborate on it for fear of complicating 
his life. [Laughter] But remember 1984. I 
can’t forget it. And he’s entitled to his opin- 
ion. Maybe he’s drawing on my experience. 


Soviet-U.S. Summit 


Q. Mr. President, in Secretary [of State] 
Baker’s talks with Foreign Minister She- 
vardnadze, was a date set for your summit 
with President Gorbachev? Is that meeting 
likely to take place in Washington, Kenne- 
bunkport, or elsewhere? 

The President. One, a date has not been 
set. Two, a place has not been set, but I 
would anticipate that the major business of 
the summit would be conducted in Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Q. When would you anticipate a date 
being set, sir? 

The President. Soon. And the matter was 
raised by Jim Baker with Eduard Shevard- 
nadze, and we should pin this down soon 
because you have many other meetings 
coming up. You have a NATO ministerial, 
you have the G~-7 meeting [economic 
summit] that will be in Houston, Texas— 
very important meeting. We have bilater- 
als—I will—with President Mitterrand [of 
France], probably in Florida. Then we'll 
have one with Margaret Thatcher [Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom] in Bermu- 
da. And so, the calendar is getting full on 
our side, and I know it is on the Soviet side 
as well. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve gotten a lot of 
questions about Lithuania. If the Soviet 
Union does move with force against the 
Lithuanians—— 

The President. Too hypothetical. Stop 
right there. I am not going to make an 
answer to a hypothetical question of that 
nature. What possible good would come 
from the President of the United States, 
standing halfway around the world, specu- 
lating on something that he doesn’t want to 
see happen? I mean, I could inadvertently 
cause something bad to happen, and I 
don’t—I’m very sorry 

Q. Can I ask something else then, Mr. 
President? 
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The President. You can start over on a 
whole new question. [Laughter] I really 
don’t want to go into the hypothetical. 


Arab-Israeli Peace Process 


Q. In another part of the world, do you 
think that your comments on east Jerusalem 
contributed to the collapse of the govern- 
ment there? And do you think, over the 
long haul, that’s going to make the peace 
process more difficult or easier? 

The President. No, 1 think a President, 
when he reiterates the standing policy of 
the United States Government, is doing the 
correct thing. I do not think it contributed 
to the fall of the government. These are 
highly complex, internal matters in the 
state of Israel. Who emerges, the Likud or 
Labor, is their problem, their right. And I 
will negotiate and deal openly with whoev- 
er, and talk freely and openly with whoev- 
er, emerges as the leader. But I don’t be- 
lieve it made a contribution, because I 
think if you look at the issues, both the 
domestic economy and the question of the 
peace talks, that those were the key issues 
in the campaign, because most people in 


Israel understood that I was simply reiterat- 
ing a standing United States policy, one that 
I feel very strongly about. 


U.S. Assistance for the African National 
Congress 


Q. What is the status on U.S. aid for the 
African National Congress? 

The President. 1 don’t know how that 
came out. Jim Baker had some discussions 
about it, and I’m embarrassed to say I 
haven’t seen the final resolution. I just don’t 
know the answer to your question. 

Q. What is your inclination? 

The President. My inclination is—— 

Q. To be cautious. 

The President. 
[Laughter] 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, as you call for these 
talks between the Soviets and the Lithuani- 
ans, are you envisioning government-to- 
government talks? 

The President. I'm envisioning—let them 
sort it out any way they want to. And I’m 
envisioning that they know how to do that, 
and they don’t need any advice from the 


—to be cautious. 
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President of the United States on how to do 
that. 

Q. Well, what kind of a signal does it send 
that we ask the Soviets to negotiate with a 
group that we don’t recognize as a govern- 
ment? 

The President. Look, I’m for peaceful 
evolution. I don’t care—we’re not here to 
sit here and say who in Lithuania ought to 
talk to who in Moscow. How presumptuous 
and arrogant that would be for any Presi- 
dent. So, I'd say let them sort it out. 
They’re on the right track. Lithuanians 
have got elected leaders, and clearly the 
Soviets have a strong leader. They can 
figure that out without fine-tuning from the 
United States. 


Travel to Australia and New Zealand 


Q. Mr. President, some Down Under 
questions. The Australian elections are this 
week. Will you take up their offer to go to 
Australia, and if you go, would you also 
follow Secretary Baker’s example and meet 
with any New Zealand officials? 

The President. Come again on the second 
part of it. 

Q. First of all, do you plan to go to Aus- 
tralia at any point after the elections? 

The President. Well, I have no immediate 
plans. But I have been invited to go to Aus- 
tralia, and I’m dying to go to Australia. 
[Laughter] I really would like to do it, and I 
think it is very important that we not ne- 
glect our friends. Bob Hawke invited me. 
The last thing I want to do is intervene one 
way or another in the Australian elections. I 
know the heads of both the parties there, 
and I don’t think the U.S. ought to indicate 
anything of that nature. But when I say 
Hawke invited me—he is the Prime Minis- 
ter. Barbara and I both want to go back to 
Australia, and I hope we’ll be able to do it 
before the end of the year. 

Q. I have a second part, sir. 

The President. What was it? 

Q. If you go to Australia would you also 
go to New Zealand, or would you follow 
Secretary Baker’s example and meet with 
New Zealand officials—— 

The President. 'd wait and see how 
events were at the time. We’ve had some 
differences on—that everyone’s familiar 
with—with New Zealand and their policy 
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against our ships, and so, I'll wait to see how 
that evolved. We have a strong affection for 
the people there. I have been to New Zea- 
land, as you may remember. But I would 
take a look at where things stood at the 
time. 

Two more and then—I’m handed— 
Marlin [Marlin Fitzwater, Press Secretary to 
the President] is putting the hook on me 
here. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, back to Lithuania. 
Were you pleased to see the Senate amend- 
ment pushed by Senator Helms on Lithua- 
nia defeated? 

The President. Well, I don’t feel that 
Senate amendment would have been help- 
ful. 

Q. Why not? 

The President. For the reasons I’ve stated 
here to about 20 different questions. 


Travel to Nicaragua 


Q. Will you be going to Nicaragua at all 
for the inauguration? 

The President. | will not be going to Nica- 
ragua for the inauguration. I hope to be 
going to Nicaragua at some point. I, as 
President, don’t want to neglect our own 
hemisphere; and so we're talking about a 
trip that will take us well south of the Rio 
Grande. 


Assistance for Nicaragua 


Q. A followup: If you don’t get your aid 
in time for your deadline, what can you do 
to get around Congress to get aid to Nicara- 
guaP 

The President. Continue to work for it, 
because I believe strongly in it. And I think 
that it is in our interest as well as the inter- 
est of Nicaragua to support them. We see 
the emergence of democracy there. We saw 
free and fair elections, where the people 
said please make a dramatic change. And 
now we feel that we want to support those 
who want to move down—as the Eastern 
Europeans have, as other countries in our 
own hemisphere have—the road to democ- 
racy. 


Merit Pay for Federal Workers 


Q. Mr. President, have you signed off on 
a proposal by your Office of Personnel Man- 
agement to pay workers 


The President. On broccoli? [Laughter] 


Q. To pay government workers on a 
merit basis rather than on how long they 
serve? 

The President. The concept of trying to 
work in merit has my strong support. I have 
not signed anything in the last couple of 
days on that. I did talk to Connie Newman, 
the head of OPM, the other day. We had a 
meeting with the heads of a lot of these 
agencies, and she did discuss that. But the 
concept of merit has my broad support, but 
we have to finalize the policy. 

Thank you all very much. 


Broccoli 


Q. Mr. President, have you lost the broc- 
coli voteP 

Q. What about it, since you brought it 
up? 

Q. Yes, can you give us a broccoli state- 
ment? 

The President. Now, look, this is the last 
statement I’m going to have on broccoli. 
[Laughter] There are truckloads of broccoli 
at this very minute descending on Washing- 
ton. My family is divided. [Laughter] I do 
not like broccoli. [Laughter] And I haven’t 
liked it since I was a little kid, and my 
mother made me eat it. And I’m President 
of the United States, and I’m not going to 
eat any more broccoli. [Laughter] 

Wait a minute. For the broccoli vote out 
there, Barbara loves broccoli. [Laughter] 
She’s tried to make me eat it. She eats it all 
the time herself. So, she can go out and 
meet the caravan of broccoli that’s coming 
in from Washington. [Laughter] 

Q. Cauliflower? 

Q. Lima beans? 

Q. Brussels sprouts? 


[At this point, the President made a 
thumbs-down gesture. | 


Q. Ah-ha, 


sprouts. 


thumbs down on_ brussels 


Note. The President’s 41st news conference 
began at 11:15 a.m. on the South Grounds 
of the White House. 
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Appointment of Stephen P. Farrar as 
Special Assistant to the President for 
Policy Development 


March 22, 1990 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Stephen P. Farrar as Special 
Assistant to the President for Policy Devel- 
opment. 

Since March 1989 Mr. Farrar has been 
Associate Director for International Eco- 
nomic Policy, Office of Policy Develop- 
ment. Prior to this, he was Special Assistant 
to the President and Senior Director of 
International Economic Affairs, National Se- 
curity Council. From March 1986 to Sep- 
tember 1988, he served as Director of 
International Economic Affairs, National Se- 
curity Council. Mr. Farrar was chief of the 
economic affairs branch, international af- 
fairs division, Office of Management and 
Budget from October 1980 to March 1986. 
He was an international economist in the 
International Affairs Division, Office of 
Management and Budget from November 
1972 until October 1980. 

Mr. Farrar received a bachelor of arts 
degree in 1965 from Bowdoin College and 
a master of science degree in foreign serv- 
ice in 1967 from Georgetown University. 
He is married to the former Kathleen D. 
Clark and has two children, Sheila and 
Scott. 


Appointment of Lawrence B. Lindsey 
as Special Assistant to the President for 
Policy Development 

March 22, 1990 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Lawrence B. Lindsey of 
Virginia to be Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Policy Development. 

Dr. Lindsey has served as Associate Di- 
rector for Domestic Economic Policy, 
Office of Policy Development, since Janu- 
ary 1989. In September of 1989 he was 
named as Executive Director of the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Competitiveness, chaired 
by Vice President Quayle. Prior to joining 
the administration, Dr. Lindsey was an asso- 


ciate professor of economics at Harvard 
University, a position from which he is now 
on a leave of absence. Dr. Lindsey was also 
a faculty research fellow at the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. From 1981 
to 1984, he served on the staff of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, where he became 
senior staff economist for tax policy. 

Dr. Lindsey received his A.B. magna cum 
laude from Bowdoin College in 1976, where 
he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He re- 
ceived his M.A. from Harvard in 1981 and 
his Ph.D. from Harvard in 1985 in econom- 
ics. Dr. Lindsey’s doctoral dissertation won 
the National Tax Association’s Outstanding 
Dissertation Award in 1985. In 1988 he was 
the recipient of the Citicorp/Walter Wris- 
ton “ward for Economic Research. He was 
born on July 18, 1954, in Peekskill, NY, and 
attended Lakeland High School. Dr. Lind- 
sey is married to the former Susan Ann 
McGrath of Wakefield, RI. 


Appointment of Marianne McGettigan 
as Special Assistant to the President for 
Policy Development 


March 22, 1990 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Marianne McGettigan to be 
Special Assistant to the President for Policy 
Development. 

Ms. McGettigan has served as Associate 
Director for Legal Policy, Office of Policy 
Development since July 1989. Before join- 
ing the White House, Ms. McGettigan 
served as counsel to Senator Warren 
Rudman of New Hampshire from 1987 to 
1988 and as legislative counsel to Senator 
Slade Gorton of Washington State from 
1981 to 1986. From 1975 to 1981, Ms. 
McGettigan served in the Washington State 
Attorney General’s Office. She was presi- 
dent of the Washington State Governmental 
Lawyers’ Association from 1977 to 1979. 

Ms. McGettigan received her B.A. in 
1972 from Clark University, Worcester, MA, 
and her J.D. in 1975 from Boston Universi- 
ty. In June 1989, she was awarded an 
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M.P.A. from Harvard University’s Kennedy 
School of Government, where she was hon- 
ored as a Lucius N. Littauer fellow. 


Accordance of the Personal Rank of 
Ambassador to Richard J. Smith While 
Serving as Special Negotiator for Acid 
Rain Talks With Canada 


March 22, 1990 


The President today accorded the person- 
al rank of Ambassador to Richard J. Smith 
in his capacity as Special Negotiator for 
Acid Rain Talks With Canada. 

Mr. Smith has served as Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for the Bureau of 
Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs at the Department of 
State in Washington, DC, 1985-1989. Prior 
to this, he served as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Finance and Development in the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Affairs, 
1983-1985; Deputy Chief of Mission at the 
U.S. Embassy in Ottawa, 1980-1983; coun- 
try director for Canada at the Department 
of State, 1978-1980; member of senior sem- 
inar in national and international affairs, 
1977-1978; Director of the Office of Invest- 
ment Affairs, 1974-1977; and Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of International Market- 
ing at the Department of Commerce, 1971- 
1973. In addition, Mr. Smith has served as a 
financial economist in the Office of Mone- 
tary Affairs at the Department of State, 
1971; Second Secretary in Stockholm, 
Sweden, 1968-1970; assigned to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1967-1968; South Africa 
desk officer at the Department of Com- 
merce, 1965-1967; vice consul in Nagoya, 
Japan, 1963-1965; and Foreign Service offi- 
cer, 1962 to present. 

Mr. Smith received a bachelor of science 
degree and a master of arts degree from 
the University of Connecticut and a master 
of arts degree in economics from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was born February 
28, 1932, in Hartford, CT. Mr. Smith is mar- 
ried, has three children, and resides in 
McLean, VA. 


Nomination of Timothy Ryan To Be 
Director of the Office of Thrift 
Supervision 

March 22, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Timothy Ryan to be Di- 
rector of the Office of Thrift Supervision, 
Department of the Treasury, for a term of 5 
years. 

Currently, Mr. Ryan serves as a partner 
with the law firm of Reed, Smith, Shaw and 
McClay, formerly Pierson, Ball and Dowd, 
in Washington, DC. Prior to this, he served 
as a Solicitor at the U.S. Department of 
Labor in Washington, DC, 1981-1983; an 
attorney-advisor to board member Ralph 
Kennedy of the National Labor Relations 
Board; associated with the law firm of Ven- 
able, Baetjer and Howard in Baltimore, 
MD; and deputy general counsel of the 
President Ford Committee, 1976. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Ryan served as legal counsel for 
the Reagan/Bush transition, 1980, and as 
special counsel to the George Bush for 
President Committee, 1988. 

Mr. Ryan graduated from Villanova Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1967) and the American Uni- 
versity Law School (J.D., 1973). He was 
born June 13, 1945, in Washington, DC. Mr. 
Ryan served in the U.S. Army, 1962-1970. 
He is married, has two children, and resides 
in McLean, VA. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the Chairmen of the Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations and 
on Governmental Affairs Transmitting 
the Annual Report on International 
Activities in Science and Technology 
March 23, 1990 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with Title V of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act of Fiscal 1979, 
as amended (Public Law 95-426; 22 U.S.C. 
2656c(b)), I am pleased to transmit the 
annual report on international activities in 
science and technology (S&T) for fiscal year 
1989. 

A characteristic feature of our age is the 
unprecedented rate of change in science 
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and technology. In 1989, however, the rate 
of change in foreign affairs, particularly in 
Eastern Europe, has surpassed even that of 
science and technology. These remarkable 
changes in Eastern Europe have provided 
expanded opportunities for S&T coopera- 
tion with countries of the Eastern Bloc. 


For example, on July 13, 1989, during my 
visit to Budapest, Hungary, I committed the 
United States to work with Hungary to 
expand bilateral research exchanges be- 
tween our two peoples. Subsequent negotia- 
tions resulted in the signing of an umbrella 
S&T agreement less than 3 months later. In 
addition, because of growing concern about 
the environmental problems that plague 
the countries of Eastern Europe, I an- 
nounced the creation of a new, independ- 
ent Eastern European Environment Center 
in Budapest, along with initiatives to im- 
prove the environmental quality of the his- 
toric city of Krakow, Poland. We will con- 
tinue to look for opportunities to integrate 
mutually beneficial science and technology 
cooperation with our broad foreign policy 
goals that are aimed at encouraging inde- 
pendence, democratization, and economic 
growth in emerging market economies of 
Eastern Europe. 


My desire to ‘preserve and improve hu- 
manity’s common heritage and to address 
issues of the environment and _ global 
change found expression in a number of 
other activities. During the Paris Economic 
Summit, I joined other heads of state in 
calling for decisive action to understand 
and protect the earth’s ecological balance. 
The United States was instrumental in es- 
tablishing the Intergovernmental Panel on 
Climate Change as the primary internation- 
al forum on this topic. These and other ef- 
forts highlighted in this report emphasize 
the need for nations to work together to 
understand the interconnected’ earth 
system and the ways in which human activi- 
ty is influencing that system. 


Because science and technology are truly 
international activities, it is frequently the 
case that scientists and technologists col- 
laborate more closely with colleagues on 
the other side of the globe than with those 
at the other end of the hall. This interna- 
tional dimension of science is built on the 


person-to-person and _institution-to-institu- 
tion bonds that are formed through shared 
education, collaboration in research and de- 
velopment, and communications. 

We in the United States pride ourselves 
on open access to our educational institu- 
tions, not only for students of this country 
but for students around the globe. Many 
foreign students have been eager to take 
advantage of this access, because it remains 
a fact that the United States has the best 
system of graduate education anywhere in 
the world. 

The free flow of students finds a parallel 
in the free flow of ideas around the world 
today, particularly in the area of basic scien- 
tific knowledge. Much of the international 
character of science derives from its univer- 
sality. The United States is firmly commit- 
ted to the free and open international flow 
of basic scientific knowledge. 

This philosophy also underlies the U.S. ap- 
proach to a very important subset of our 
scientific efforts today—namely, the mega- 
projects in science, such as the Supercon- 
ducting Super Collider, the human genome 
project, and Space Station Freedom. The 
results of these projects are a global re- 
source adding to the knowledge base of all 
countries. We are moving toward a day 
when the responsibility for supporting large 
basic science projects will be distributed 
around the world, reflecting the truly inter- 
national character of modern scientific re- 
search and the shared financial and intellec- 
tual underpinnings of that research. 

Perhaps the most important element of 
federally funded international cooperation 
in S&T is the over 600 bilateral science and 
technology agreements involving more than 
20 U.S. agencies, 120 foreign countries, and 
numerous multilateral organizations. These 
agreements—many of which are highlight- 
ed in this report—differ from one country 
to another, reflecting the state of that coun- 
try’s development and its past relations 
with the scientific community in the United 
States. However, there are several broad 
principles that apply in all our international 
science and technology agreements: compa- 
rable access, shared responsibilities for both 
basic and applied research, adequate pro- 
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tection and fair disposition of intellectual 
property rights, and effective protection of 
sensitive knowledge. 


These agreements provide exciting op- 
portunities for cooperation between the 
United States and the rest cf the world, but 
we must remain cognizant of the fact that 
the global marketplace is becoming increas- 
ingly competitive. The United States still 
has the strongest science and technology 
enterprise that the world has ever seen, but 
we no longer are in a leading position in all 
fields. By concentrating resources and fo- 
cusing efforts, other nations have succeeded 
in equaling and in some cases surpassing us 
in specific areas of research and technology. 


This is part of the orderly development of 
nations and is due, at least in part, to the 
help that we provided to other countries 
since the end of World War II. But the 
internationalization of the marketplace em- 
phasizes that we can no longer take our 
leadership for granted. In an increasingly 
competitive world, only a continuing effort 
to remain at the forefront of science and 
technology will ensure our economic and 
military security. 


It has become increasingly clear that sci- 
ence and technology, the economy, and for- 
eign relations are inextricably intertwined. 
Policy decisions must be made with a clear 
appreciation of the scientific and technolog- 
ical issues surrounding those decisions. We 
must find more creative and effective ways 
to ensure that science and technology are 
an integral and important part of our for- 
eign policy around the globe. We have 
begun that process in 1989, and I look for- 
ward to continuing that effort in 1990 and 
beyond. 


Sincerely, 
George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives; Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee; and 
John Glenn, chairman of the Senate Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee. 


Remarks on United States Economic 
Assistance During a Meeting With Vice 
President Guillermo Ford of Panama 


March 23, 1990 


The President. Let me just say how 
pleased we are to see you here. I’ve heard 
of your effective work on Capitol Hill, and 
it is absolutely essential that the Congress 
move to pass this legislation that will bring 
urgent, needed help to Panama. And I want 
to thank you for what you’re doing to get 
that message of democracy in Panama 
spread across Capitol Hill, and I wish you 
well. I hope you'll tell your colleagues when 
you go back that anything we can do to 
help, we want to do it. But I want to assure 
you: The priority is passage of this legisla- 
tion. 

Vice President Ford. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. And on behalf of the 
Panamanian people—this is the first time I 
have a chance to meet with you again after 
Just Cause—God bless you. We are liberat- 
ed. Now we’re free. And we’re ready to put 
our act together. 


It has been absolutely wonderful up on 
the Hill. I think all the Congressmen and 
the Senators have been just very under- 
standing of our need. We have expressed 
the necessity of doing it as rapidly as possi- 
ble. And the most important thing is that 
this jump start, full battery charge, will 
allow us to put the show on the road and 
not having to come back every year, knock- 
ing on doors, asking for additional help. 


The infrastructure in Panama is in place, 
and we’re ready to start working. So, I hope 
that Congress will really look upon it very 
quickly and with full support. 


The President. Well, we'll keep pushing 
from our end. And I am encouraged. I un- 
derstand you saw 102 Senators, and that’s a 
pretty good job. [Laughter] Might be it just 
felt like that. [Laughter] 

But really, it does help, and it’s good to 
get that message out. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:30 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 
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The President’s News Conference 
March 23, 1990 


Nicaragua, Panama, and Lithuania 


The President. Well, once again, let me 
say welcome to the White House. I’m de- 
lighted you are all here. Sometimes I’m 
asked about traveling, why I do it so much, 
and I must tell you that I really do like to 
travel outside of the beltway to the rest of 
this country. And I’m delighted that all of 
you have traveled here to the White House. 

I’m pleased to meet with such a broad 
cross section of journalists. Wherever you’re 
from, whether you came all the way in 
from the West Coast—and some did—or 
whether your organization is based right 
here in Washington, I’m just delighted that 
you're here. The organizations you repre- 
sent are part of a proud journalistic tradi- 
tion, serving every State, every city, com- 
munity across this country. In a moment, 
I'll be glad to take some questions, but just 
a brief statement. 

I'll begin with a matter critical to the 
future of democracy in this hemisphere. All 
of us have followed the unfolding of free- 
dom in Eastern Europe, and together with 
Congress, we’ve moved to offer American 
assistance to support those emergency 
[emerging] democracies in the East. Now, 
that assistance is crucial; it will continue. 
But there’s work to be done, work that I 
feel is every bit as important, in support of 
democracy right here in our own hemi- 
sphere. 

Panama and Nicaragua stand at a historic 
moment: on the threshold of democracy. In 
both nations, the people have spoken in 
favor of freedom, but the difficult work of 
democracy building remains. This hemi- 
sphere, the Americas, can become the first 
where democracy prevails from north to 
south. But it cannot happen if we in the 
United States fail to add our strength and 
support to the forces of democracy. 

I’m pleased you're here today because 
this is a matter of tremendous interest to all 
Americans. Whether it’s out in E] Paso or 
Paducah, Kentucky; or Rochester, New 
York; or Jackson Hole, Wyoming, Angus— 
the American people believe that what this 
nation stands for depends on whether we 
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stand with people who seek freedom and 
democracy. 

Last week, I asked the Congress to act, 
and act quickly, on the aid package that 
I’ve proposed to Nicaragua and Panama. I 
renew that call today. And let me say to 
Congress: If agreement cannot be reached 
on finding the money that is needed for this 
fund for democracy, I am ready to make 
the hard choices. With Congress’ authoriza- 
tion—and it would require that—I am ready 
to select offsets from the defense budget, 
break the logjam, and get these much- 
needed resources moving into the region. 
With democracy at stake, we really cannot 
afford delay. 

Let me turn now just briefly to another 
part of the world I know you are all inter- 
ested in: Lithuania. The brave men and 
women of Lithuania have made known 
their desire to reestablish the sovereignty of 
the Republic of Lithuania. The United 
States stands with them and supports their 
right to self-determination. This is a com- 
plex and sensitive time, when realistic, 
level-headed leadership is required on all 
sides. Lithuanian leaders have consistently 
demonstrated their capacity in this regard, 
and the United States will do nothing that 
will make their task more difficult. 

We've repeatedly urged the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to enter into immediate negotia- 
tions with the Lithuanian Government, 
which has itself called for those talks. We 
know that the Soviet Union has a longstand- 
ing interest in Lithuania, but those interests 
can only be addressed through dialog and 
negotiation. Any attempt to coerce or in- 
timidate or forcibly intervene against the 
Lithuanian people is bound to backfire. 
That is inevitable. 

The Soviet leadership has said again and 
again that it will not use force, and we wel- 
come that. And let me repeat, we have 
made clear to the Soviet Union that the 
situation in Lithuania can only be solved 
peacefully. 

Now I'll be glad to take some questions. 
Right here. 


New Taxes 


Q. Mr. President, we’ve read your lips, 
and we’ve heard your words: No new taxes. 
Back home in western Pennsylvania, our 
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government leaders are saying, No new 
taxes that you want to be blamed for. For 
example, your new transportation policy 
would cause taxes to go up in our area, 
would cause transit fares to go up in our 
area, and our government leaders say it’s a 
disaster. The Federal Government doesn’t 
want to share any more credit in this, but 
they want the local governments to take 
more of a burden. And therefore, local taxes 
will have to raise, therefore, if you can ful- 
fill your promise. 

The President. And they feel if the Fed- 
eral Government spent it all, why, then it 
wouldn’t cost anybody at home. Is that 
right? They’re wrong. They’re just as wrong 
as they can be. And I was very pleased that 
our transportation policy was endorsed by 
the National Association—I believe it was— 
State Legislators. Wasn’t it, John [John H. 
Sununu, Chief of Staff to the President]? So, 
there’s a difference. I mean, I know some 
take the line that you asked about, but we 
don’t feel that way at all. 

We think that by removing some of the 
impediments to development and leaving 
some of the financial responsibility in the 
hands of the States, that’s the way to go. 
That’s the Federal system. There is a good 
deal of Federal money in our national trans- 
portation program. 


Sanctions Against South Africa 


Q. You mentioned Lithuania and Eastern 
Europe. I want to go back to the South 
African question, especially considering Sec- 
retary [of State] Baker’s travels there. A lot 
of people now are comparing de Klerk 
[State President of South Africa] to Gorba- 
chev in terms of reform, but they’re still 
concerned about the position on sanctions. 
Could you address that in terms of wheth- 
er. 

The President. Position on what, sir? 

Q. Position on sanctions. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Are we going to hold the line and 
keep them? 

The President. Well, our law requires 
holding the line. We’ve made this very 
clear to the South Africans. I’ve invited 
both Mr. de Klerk and Mr. Mandela to 
come here. We have no dates set for either 
one. I strongly support the Secretary of 
State in the dialog he has established not 


only with Mandela and other leaders of the 
ANC [African National Congress] but with 
Mr. de Klerk. But I don’t think this is the 
time to change the policy on sanctions. 

There’s some legislation in the Congress 
introduced by Ron Dellums which would 
add to the sanction base, and I don’t believe 
that he’s going to press that legislation at 
all. I met with him and Bill Gray and Dean 
Gallo and a bipartisan delegation that was 
in South Africa. And they presented this to 
me as a unanimous view—were impressed 
with what they heard from Mr. de Klerk, 
certainly impressed with what they heard 
from Mr. Mandela. So, I don’t think this is a 
time to change in either direction. But I 
want to see more progress. 


New York Gubernatorial Election 


Q. Mr. President, on the local level, in 
New York State [Governor] Mario Cuomo is 
running for election this year. The Republi- 
can Party, your party, can’t even find a can- 
didate to go up against him. 

The President. This is depressing me. 
[Laughter] 

Q. Is Mario Cuomo that unbeatable? Can 
you give your assessment of this man, and 
do you have any plans to help out your 
party in New York State? 

The President. 1 will certainly try to help 
out the party in the State. I hope we can 
find a good, strong candidate. And, yes, the 
man is a formidable political opponent. 
There’s no question about that. So, I’m not 
standing up here to knock Mario Cuomo. 

But I'd like to have the party find a 
strong opponent for him and have competi- 
tive races not just in New York State but in 
every State. But I think you’ve got it sized 
up just about where it stands right now. I'd 
like to think that there would be a strong 
opponent for him. 

Q. Would you be willing to help? Do you 
have any suggestions—— 

The President. No, I don’t. I’ve got all the 
problems that I can handle right here with- 
out trying to second-guess the party in New 
York. But it is something that I’m interested 
in, of course. These gubernatorial races 
have a tremendous impact on my line of 
work—the Federal Government—because 
of the redistricting that will take place after 
the 90 elections. So, there are some key 
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Governors races across this country to 
which .I will devote attention and time in 
the fall. 


Cuba 


Q. Mr. President, I’m from Miami, so my 
question has to do about Cuba. Tell us the 
policy of the United States as of now toward 
Cuba as the last military regime in t iis 
hemisphere and also if the United States 
would be willing to help the new Cuban 
Government after Castro is gone, like it’s 
helping Panama and Nicaragua. 

The President. Well, your question im- 
plies that Castro will be gone, but clearly 
the United States would rejoice in being 
able to help a democratically elected gov- 
ernment in Cuba. I am convinced that the 
people of Cuba want the same thing that 
the people of Nicaragua demonstrated that 
they wanted, the people of Panama demon- 
strated that they wanted, and the rest of 
the countries in the hemisphere have dem- 
onstrated that they want: democracy and 
freedom. 

And Castro has not changed. Indeed, he’s 
swimming against the tide. And I don’t be- 
lieve there would be any resistance from 
any quarter to helping the people of Cuba 
once they had the right to express them- 
selves in free and fair elections. 

I don’t think it will do much good, but I 
would encourage Castro to move toward 
free and fair elections. I would encourage 
him to lighten up on the question of human 
rights, where he’s been unwilling to even 
welcome the U.N. back to take a look again. 
And I am not going to change the policy of 
the United States Government towards Mr. 
Castro. We’re going to continue to try to 
bring the truth to Cuba, just as we did to 
Czechoslovakia and Poland and other coun- 
tries. 


Living Conditions Along the Texas-Mexico 
Border 


Q. Your administration is opposed to a 
provision in the Rural Economic Develop- 
ment Act that would provide $30 million in 
loans to people living in along the Texas- 
Mexico border. These loans would be used 
to install indoor plumbing. The Texas 
Senate is taking up the resolution today, a 
plea for the administration to reconsider its 
opposition. These people, about 300,000, 
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live without running water and sewage fa- 
cilities—[inaudible]. If the administration 
won't make available loans, is there any 
other help that you might be able to offer 
these people? 

The President. | know of the problem. I 
must say, with some embarrassment, I don’t 
know of exactly where that provision stands 
in terms of support or not support from the 
administration. But it is a serious problem, 
and it concerns people on both sides of our 
border, and it’s a health question. And I will 
try to get back to you, in El Paso, with an 
answer to what we might do if this provi- 
sion is not supported for budgetary reasons. 


Foreign Aid 


Q. We asked our readers to bring their 
questions to you, and the question that 
seemed to come up most was—you referred 
to it today—in the face of all the problems 
the United States faces—homelessness, et 
cetera: Why are we spending so much 
money overseas? Why don’t we spend some 
of that money at home? Secondly, many 
also asked: If you want to fight the war on 
drugs and be the environment President 
and the education President, where do you 
plan to find the money to do that, and is it 
time to start reading their lips and think 
about raising taxes? 

The President. Well, I've had very few 
people writing in to say, Please raise my 
taxes. But nevertheless, on why do we es- 
tablish the priorities the way we do—I 
think it is in our own national interest to 
see the fledgling democracies of Eastern 
Europe and of this hemisphere prevail. I 
think, in a final analysis, it will be to our 
financial interest, as well, because we will 
help create stable democracies that will ac- 
tively trade with the United States. 

Secondly, I realize, having been a 
Member of Congress, that foreign aid is not 
the most popular account to vote for. I un- 
derstand that. Never has been. In terms of 
the total percentage of the budget, it still 
remains a relatively small percent. 

What was the other part of it? 


Domestic Policy 


Q. The idea that you want to—— 


The President. Why don’t we raise—yes. 
Well, I think —— 
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Q. I don’t think they were asking specifi- 
cally for taxes, but they are questioning 
where you plan to get-—— 

The President. Yes. Well, I believe that 
our National Strategy II]—and I see Bill 
Bennett [Director of National Drug Control 
Policy] here—is receiving very strong sup- 
port. We’ve had a tremendous increase in 
the amount of Federal funds that are going 
into the drug fight. It’s close to $10 billion. 
What is the exact increase? 

Mr. Bennett. A 70-percent increase since 
you took office. 

The President. Since I’ve taken office. 
People don’t realize this. But the exciting 
thing on the drug fight—I salute Bill Ben- 
nett and his efforts for what we are doing— 
but I honestly can say to the American 
people I think we are beginning to make 
significant progress. And I’m not simply 
pointing to the decline in high school senior 
use of cocaine. That’s an important figure, 
down by one-third. I think there’s an 
awareness, a national awareness now, that is 
going to inevitably lead to success in the 
war against drugs. There is certainly an 
international awareness that we didn’t have 
a couple of years ago. And I was involved in 
it a couple of years ago—the fight. 

We're getting strong cooperation from 
countries around the world. We are trying 
to encourage the Congress to go forward 
with a strong law enforcement package. But 
I will take this opportunity to say I really do 
believe in my heart of hearts that we are 
starting to make significant progress and we 
are going to keep the pressure on. 

But the money that’s spent by the Feder- 
al Government is a tiny percentage of the 
work that is being done at the State, at the 
local level, and also at what I think is the 
Points of Light level. The dynamism of indi- 
viduals participating is fantastic. 

Oilspills 

Q. Hi, I’m from California, from Los An- 
geles. And tomorrow, Saturday, is the first- 
year anniversary of the Nation’s worst oil- 
spill, and just last month we in California 
averted what could have been a disaster in 
Huntington Beach. And experts are telling 
us that another one is inevitable. What is 
the Federal Government doing to guaran- 
tee the people of southern California that 
their beaches are going to be protected? 


The President. 1 think the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with the Coast Guard and our De- 
partment of Energy, are working very co- 
operatively with the environmental—and 
our EPA _ [Environmental Protection 
Agency]|—working closely with the environ- 
mental officials in the State of California. 
But may I answer your question by a ques- 
tion? Is it proposed that we have no more 
tankers going into California? And if the 
answer to that is yes, how do you get heat, 
how do you get energy? 

And so, what we’re trying to do in this 
regard is to have a whole new look in the 
Coast Guard, Department of Transporta- 
tion, EPA, looking at it as to-shipping lanes 
to see what is the best: whether there’s a 
way to shift the shipping lanes to avert 
proximity to the beaches as much as possi- 
ble. 

It isn’t going to be possible to deny access 
to tankers, and we don’t want that. So, what 
the answer is: Make it as safe as possible. 
But if you’re saying to me, Can the Federal 
Government guarantee that no tanker will 
ever again have a leak or spill oil, no, I can’t 
do that. And I don’t think any reasonable 
person can suggest that be done. But we 
can go the extra mile in terms of environ- 
mental protection—safeguarding the sea- 
lanes and all of that. 

Q. What about double-hulled tankers 
and—— 

The President. They’re moving towards 
that, yes. But everything we do has a price 
tag, and you have to look at every sugges- 
tion—the cost benefit. Fortunately, the 
most recent spill I am told does not appear 
to have lasting environmental damage, and 
I hope that proves to be right for the 
people of Huntington Beach. 

I’m watching very closely the situation in 
Alaska because I think we would all agree 
that the reports at this time last year were 
total disaster to the environment in Alaska. 
Now we’re beginning to get a little differ- 
ent view of that, and I hope there’s reason 
to be somewhat more optimistic, although 
that was an unacceptable incident. And that 
is in the courts right now, so I guess I 
shouldn’t say too much more about it. 

But we will try because I am committed 
to a sensitivity in anything that has to do 
with the environment. But I’m not going to 
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throw everybody in America out of work. 
P.S.: Please support the compromise, the 
clean air bill that’s up before the Senate. 


Senator Jesse Helms 


Q. Mr. President, as you’re developing 
your administration’s responses to the 
emerging democracies in Eastern Europe, 
how much of a help or hindrance has the 
activities of Senator Helms been on Capitol 
Hill? 

The President. | have great respect for 
Senator Helms, as you know, and I will add 
friendship, as well. And in terms of Eastern 
Europe, Jesse Helms has been out in front 
for a long time as a proponent of democra- 
cy in Eastern Europe. And I don’t expect 
he’s going to change his view, and I hope 
he doesn’t. 


Private Sector Initiatives in Education 


Q. Mr. President, I’m from Rochester, 
New York, and one of the issues that came 
up in your last visit was promotion of Kodak 
for its involvement in the relationship be- 
tween the private sector, school boards, and 
the public sector. Is your administration 
making progress with getting enough com- 
panies directly involved in the public-pri- 
vate partnership, and what kind of progress 
have you had so far? 

The President. Yes, we are, and again, it’s 
exhortation. There is an example of what I 
talk about when I talk about involvement— 
private company being involved in helping 
others, or an individual being helped—those 
monitors or those people that Kodak lends 
to the school community out there, on their 
own, helping others. And we are seeing 
progress being made. Another example I 
could cite to you that I’ve seen personally is 
Procter and Gamble’s efforts in that regard 
in the city of Cincinnati, and we’re seeing it 
happen in Kansas City. 

So, it’s breaking out all across this coun- 
try. And Kodak, to its credit, through that 
marvelous program of almost a magnet 
school concept, went into a place—what 
he’s talking about—went into a place where 
the school was just—people were fleeing it, 
they were escaping. Not only was it they 
weren’t performing academically but the 
whole environment was one of fear for the 
kids. And this company, along with, I might 
add, an enlightened school board approach, 
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decided to do something about it. Rolled up 
their sleeves. They didn’t come up to Wash- 
ington and say, Please pay for it all. And it 
was good. It’s worked just beautifully. 

Yes, right here, and then I’m told we’ve 
got three or four—let’s take five more. This 
is one. Then I'll go peacefully. 


Lithuanian Independence 


Q. Mr. President, I understand from your 
national security adviser there are rumors 
of a possible event tomorrow in Lithuania. 
Is the potential for Soviet activity in Lithua- 
nia over this weekend of particular concern 
right now, having seen that intelligence? 

The President. 1 see a lot of the intelli- 
gence on this. At this moment, I can’t say 
I’m predicting some kind of conflagration 
over the weekend, and I hope not. And 
that’s why I will continue to urge, through 
any forum possible, a peaceful resolution to 
this question. I am somewhat heartened by 
[Soviet Foreign Minister] Shevardnadze’s 
statement to Jim Baker just the other day in 
that regard. But it is a matter of consider- 
able tension, and I hope those tensions can 
be released through negotiation. 


District of Columbia Statehood 


Q. Mr. President, you talk a lot about 
support for democracies around the world. 
There are people who think the District of 
Columbia ought to be one of those democ- 
racies receiving your support. There are 
signs that have gone up, pointing out that 
DC is the last colony. How far is your ad- 
ministration willing to go in supporting full 
voting representation for the Nation’s Cap- 
ital in Congress, or even statehood? 

The President. I'm opposed to it. 

Q. Even any further voting representa- 
tion? 

The President. Well, I'd be willing to dis- 
cuss something of that nature. But I am 
opposed to statehood. This is a Federal city, 
and in my view it should remain that. Its 
funds come almost exclusively from the 
Federal Government. And so put me down 
as unsympathetic to that particular case. 


Funding for the National Endowment for 
the Arts 


Q. Mr. President, there’s been a lot of 
flack lately about the National Endowment 
for the Arts and its grants to numerous 
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groups that rile some conservatives. Your 
administration apparently is not proposing 
any direct specific standards on content for 
future NEA grants, and I’d like you to ex- 
plain that, if possible. 

The President. 1 will. I'd be glad to. First 
place, I have full confidence in John Frohn- 
mayer, whom I’ve appointed—came here 
from Oregon to run the NEA. That’s 
number one. Two, I am deeply offended by 
some of the filth that I see and to which 
Federal money has gone, and some of the 
sacreligious, blasphemous depictions that 
are portrayed by some to be art. And so, I 
will speak strongly out opposed to that. 

But I would prefer to have this matter 
handled by a very sensitive, knowledgeable 
man of the arts, John Frohnmayer, than risk 
censorship or getting the Federal Govern- 
ment into telling every artist what he or 
she can paint or how he or she might ex- 
press themselves. So, I am against censor- 
ship, but I will try to convince those who 
feel differently in terms of legislation that 
we will do everything in our power to stop 
pure blasphemy. And I don’t want to offend 
the American people by citing two horren- 
dous examples of what I would call blasphe- 
mous material that has no business getting 
one cent of the taxpayers’ money. Having 
said that, I don’t know of anybody in the 
government or government agency that 
should be set up to censor what you write 
or what you paint or how you express your- 


self. 
Military Base Closings 


Q. This is a local issue involving a lot of 
jobs in Philadelphia. There’s a major effort 
underway right now to save the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard, which is apparently on the 
Pentagon hit list of base closings. Do you 
get involved with those kinds of decisions? 
Will you? 

The President. 1 get involved in them by 
recognizing that when you're trying to cur- 
tail spending and to protect the American 
taxpayer across this country there are going 
to be some tough decisions. The adage re- 
mains the same: Cut spending, but cut it in 
the other guy’s congressional district. Be 
sure to cut it in somebody else’s State. 
Don’t cut it here. So, I get into it in a broad 
sense of saying to the Secretary of Defense: 
You make the tough calls. You go to the 


military and work with our able Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs, General Powell. And 
you come with a list of where you can save 
the taxpayers money, given the changed re- 
quirements for defense around the world. 
You make the list, and I will support you. 
And I will support them, and we’ll see how 
it works out. 

Now, Congress—they have a major say in 
all of this. But I must say, I am not sympa- 
thetic with the concept that some of our 
severest dove critics suddenly turn out to 
be tremendous hawks if you try to curtail 
expenditure in their own districts. And I’m 
not talking about the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard. 


Oscar Awards 


Q. Mr. President, on a quite different 
topic, the Oscars are this Monday, and I’m 
wondering if you think “Driving Miss 
Daisy” will win Best Picture? 

The President. Now we're talking about 
some hard balls. I'll tell you this—and I’m 
going to get into trouble because—maybe 
I'd better not inject myself into this. But I 
will just—you asked about one movie. I saw 
it, and I enjoyed it. But the thing that inter- 
ests me—and please, Academy of Sciences 
or Arts, wherever you are, discount this—I 
have a lot of respect for Morgan Freeman, 
and he came here the other night, right in 
this room, and in a very emotional presen- 
tation, gave of his time—one of the Thou- 
sand Points of Light-—to help kids in this 
country be inspired to learn to read. And 
that made a profound impression on me— 
that somebody with this notoriety, this 
fame, this acclaim as one of the great actors 
of our time was willing to take his time to 
help some little kid somewhere out across 
this country. 

Last one. Right here. 


Coastline Cleanup 


Q. Mr. President, residents of coastlands 
are concerned about the pollution that has 
washed up on their shores. Your budget 
cuts the reconstruction plans and States say 
they can’t make up the difference. What 
assurance can you give them that that—— 

The President. My answer is we’re doing 
far better in terms of maritime pollution 
than I had thought we would after 1 year. 
And don’t take my word for it; talk to the 
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EPA Administrator Bill Reilly. Because I 
read a report card—this one from environ- 
mentalists, objectively critiquing my 
record—and in it they were knocking, with 
a low mark, the progress—the marine pollu- 
tion and pollution of the waters. And so, I 
said to Bill Reilly, What is this? I thought 
we were doing better in this field. And he 
gave me a very stirring advocacy of the 
program that is doing a lot better. So, I 
can’t address myself in terms of dollars to 
your question. We’ve got a big, fat budget, 
and I don’t know the numbers. But I do 
think it’s a very important area, and I think 
we’ve made dramatic progress. 

And thank you all very much. I hate to 
cut it out here, with all these questions left, 
but I really do have to push on. And thank 
you for coming to the White House. One 
more—we have what is known as the shout- 
ed question as I go by. [Laughter] 


Note: The President’s 42d news conference 
began at 1:06 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House and was attended by regional 
journalists. 


Nomination of Carl J. Kunasek To Be 
Commissioner on Navajo and Hopi 
Relocation 


March 23, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Carl J. Kunasek to be 
Commissioner on Navajo and Hopi Reloca- 
tion. This is a new position. 

Currently, Mr. Kunasek is a self-employed 
businessman in Mesa, AZ. Prior to this, he 
served as president of the Arizona State 
Senate, 1987-1989; State senator in Arizo- 
na, 1983-1989; State representative in the 
Arizona House of Representatives, 1973- 
1983; and pharmacist and owner of three 
professional pharmacies in Mesa, AZ, 1961- 
1983. 

Mr. Kunasek graduated from Creighton 
University (B.S., 1955). He was born May 
23, 1932, in Omaha, NE. Mr. Kunasek 
served in the U.S. Air Force, 1955-1958. He 
is married, has three children, and resides 
in Mesa, AZ. 
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Executive Order 12708—Amendments 
to the Manual for Courts-Martial, 
United States, 1984 


March 23, 1990 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution of the United 
States and by chapter 47 of title 10 of the 
United States Code (Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice), in order to prescribe amend- 
ments to the Manual for Courts-Martial, 
United States, 1984, prescribed by Execu- 
tive Order No. 12473, as amended by Exec- 
utive Order No. 12484, Executive Order 
No. 12550 and Executive Order No. 12586, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section I. Part II of the Manual for 
Courts-Martial, United States, 1984, is 
amended as follows: 

a. R.C.M. 302(b\2) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) Commissioned, warrant, petty, and 
noncommissioned officers. All commis- 
sioned, warrant, petty, and noncommis- 
sioned officers on active duty or inactive- 
duty training.” 

b. R.C.M. 905(e) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(e) Effect of failure to raise defenses or 
objections. Failure by a party to raise de- 
fenses or objections or to make motions or 
requests which must be made before pleas 
are entered under subsection (b) of this rule 
shall constitute waiver. The military judge 
for good cause shown may grant relief from 
the waiver. Other motions, requests, de- 
fenses, or objections, except lack of jurisdic- 
tion or failure of a charge to allege an of- 
fense, must be raised before the court-mar- 
tial is adjourned for that case and, unless 
otherwise provided in this Manual, failure 
to do so shall constitute waiver.” 

c. R.C.M. 913(a) is amended by inserting 
the following at the end thereof: 

“If mixed pleas have been entered, the 
military judge should ordinarily defer in- 
forming the members of the offenses to 
which the accused pleaded guilty until after 
the findings on the remaining contested of- 
fenses have been entered.” 

d. R.C.M. 1003(b\2) is amended by insert- 
ing in the third sentence “or, in the case of 
reserve component personnel on inactive- 
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duty, compensation for periods of inactive- 
duty training,” after “basic pay”. 

e. R.C.M. 1103(bX2\B\Xi) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(i) Any part of the sentence adjudged 
exceeds six months confinement or other 
punishments which may be adjudged by a 
special court-martial; or’. 

f. R.C.M. 1103(e) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(e) Acquittal; courts-martial resulting in 
findings of not guilty only by reason of 
lack of mental responsibility; termination 
prior to findings. Notwithstanding subsec- 
tions (b), (c), and (d) of this rule, if proceed- 
ings resulted in an acquittal of all charges 
and specifications or in a finding of not 
guilty only by reason of lack of mental re- 
sponsibility of all charges and specifications, 
or if the proceedings were terminated by 
withdrawal, mistrial, or dismissal before 
findings, the record may consist of the origi- 
nal charge sheet, a copy of the convening 
order and amending orders (if any), and suf- 
ficient information to establish jurisdiction 
over the accused and the offenses (if not 
shown on the charge sheet). The convening 
authority or higher authority may prescribe 
additional requirements.” 

g. R.C.M. 1106(e) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(e) No findings of guilty; findings of not 
guilty only by reason of lack of mental 
responsibility. If the proceedings resulted 
in an acquittal or in a finding of not guilty 
only by reason of lack of mental responsibil- 
ity of all charges and specifications, or if, 
after the trial began, the proceedings were 
terminated without findings and no further 
action is contemplated, a recommendation 
under this rule is not required.” 

h. R.C.M. 1106(f) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “and accused” after “de- 
fense counsel” in the title thereto; and 

(2) in subparagraph (1) to read as follows: 

“(1) Service of recommendation on de- 
fense counsel and eccused. Before forward- 
ing the recommendation and the record of 
trial to the convening authority for action 
under R.C.M. 1107, the staff judge advocate 
or legal officer shall cause a copy of the 
recommendation to be served on counsel 
for the accused. A separate copy will be 
served on the accused. If it is impracticable 
to serve the recommendation on the ac- 


cused for reasons including but not limited 
to the transfer of the accused to a distant 
place, the unauthorized absence of the ac- 
cused, or military exigency, or if the ac- 
cused so requests on the record at the 
court-martial or in writing, the accused’s 
copy shall be forwarded to the accused’s 
defense counsel. A statement shall be at- 
tached to the record explaining saad the 
accused was not served personally.” 

i. R.C.M. 1107(b\4) is amended to sab as 
follows: 

“(4) When proceedings resulted in find- 
ing of not guilty or not guilty only by 
reason of lack of mental responsibility, or 
there was a ruling amounting to a finding 
of not guilty. The convening authority shall 
not take action approving or disapproving a 
finding of not guilty, a finding of not guilty 
only by reason of lack of mental responsibil- 
ity, or a ruling amounting to a finding of 
not guilty.” 

j. R.C.M. 1108(b) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “officer exercising gen- 
eral court-martial jurisdiction over the com- 
mand to which the accused is assigned” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “commanding offi- 
cer”; and 

(2) by inserting the following new sen- 
tence at the end thereof: 

“The ‘unexecuted part of any sentence’ 
includes that part which has been approved 
and ordered executed but which has not 
actually been carried out.” 

k. R.C.M. 1112(b) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Exception. If the accused was found 
not guilty or not guilty only by reason of 
lack of mental responsibility of all offenses 
or if the convening authority disapproved 
all findings of guilty, no review under this 
rule is required.” 

]. R.C.M. 1114(c\2) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) Dates. A promulgating order shall 
bear the date of the initial action, if any, of 
the convening authority. An order promul- 
gating an acquittal, a court-martial termi- 
nated before findings, a court-martial result- 
ing in a finding of not guilty only by reason 
of lack of mental responsibility of all 
charges and specifications, or action on the 
findings or sentence taken after the initial 
action of the convening authority shall bear 
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the date of its publication. A promulgating 
order shall state the date the sentences was 
adjudged, the date on which the acquittal 
was announced, or the date on which the 
proceedings were otherwise terminated.” 

m. R.C.M. 1201(bX3XC) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(C) Time limits on applications. Any ap- 
plication for review by the Judge Advocate 
General under Article 69 must be made on 
or before the last day of the two year 
period beginning on the date the sentence 
is approved by the convening authority or 
the date the findings are announced for 
cases which do not proceed to sentencing, 
unless the accused establishes good cause 
for failure to file within that time.” 

Sec. 2. Part III of the Manual for Courts- 
Martial, United States, 1984, is amended as 
follows: 

a. Mil. R. Evid. 304(bX1) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Where the statement is involuntary only 
in terms of noncompliance with the re- 
quirements of Mil. R. Evid. 305(c) or 305(f), 
or the requirements concerning counsel 
under Mil. R. Evid. 305(d), 305(e), or 305(g), 
this rule does not prohibit use of the state- 
ment to impeach by contradiction the in- 
court testimony of the accused or the use of 
such statement in a later prosecution 
against the accused for perjury, false swear- 
ing, or the making of a false official state- 
ment.” 

b. Mil. R. Evid. 506(c) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) Who may claim the privilege. The 
privilege may be claimed by the head of 
the executive or military department or 
government agency concerned. The privi- 
lege for records and information of the In- 
spectors General may be claimed by the 
immediate superior of the inspector general 
officer responsible for creation of the 
records or information, the Inspector Gen- 
eral, or any other superior authority. A 
person who may claim the privilege may 
authorize a witness or the trial counsel to 
claim the privilege on his or her behalf. The 
authority of a witness or the trial counsel to 
do so is presumed in the absence of evi- 
dence to the contrary.” 

Sec. 3. Part IV of the Manual for Courts- 
Martial, United States, 1984, is amended as 
follows: 
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a. Paragraph 10 is amended— 

(1) in subparagraph b(4Xc) by adding the 
following new Note at the end thereof: 

“ Note: If the absence was with intent to 
abandon the accused’s guard, watch, or 
duty section, add the following element]’; 
and 

(2) in paragraph f(4) by enclosing “with 
intent to abandon the same” in parentheses. 

b. The title and content of paragraph 101 
is deleted, and the word “RESERVED” sub- 
stituted therefor. 

c. Paragraph 105 is amended in subpara- 
graph d to read as follows: 

“Lesser, included, offenses. Article 80— 
attempts.” 

Sec. 4. Part V of the Manual for Courts- 
Martial, United States, 1984, is amended as 
follows: 

a. Paragraph 5 is amended in subpara- 
graph c(8) by— 

(1) striking out the second sentence; and 

(2) inserting the following new sentence 
in lieu thereof: 

“*Pay,’ as used with respect to forfeiture 
of pay under Article 15, refers to the basic 
pay of the person or, in the case of reserve 
component personnel on_inactive-duty, 
compensation for periods of inactive-duty 
training, plus any sea or foreign duty pay.” 

b. Paragraph 6a is amended by— 

(1) redesignating subparagraph (4) as sub- 
paragraph (5); 

(2) inserting the following new subpara- 
graph after subparagraph (3) thereof: 

“(4) Unless otherwise stated, an action 
suspending a punishment includes a condi- 
tion that the servicemember not violate any 
punitive article of the code. The nonjudicial 
punishment authority may specify in writ- 
ing additional conditions of the suspen- 
sion.”; and 

(3) amending redesignated subparagraph 
(5) to read as follows: 

“(5) A suspension may be vacated by any 
nonjudicial punishment authority or com- 
mander competent to impose upon the ser- 
vicemember concerned punishment of the 
kind and amount involved in the vacation 
of suspension. Vacation of suspension may 
be based only on a violation of the condi- 
tions of suspension which occurs within the 
period of suspension. Before a suspension 
may be vacated, the servicemember ordi- 
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narily shall be notified and given an oppor- 
tunity to respond. Although a hearing is not 
required to vacate a suspension, if the pun- 
ishment is of the kind set forth in Article 
15(eX1}4{7), the servicemember should, 
unless impracticable, be given an opportu- 
nity to appear before the officer authorized 
to vacate suspension of the punishment to 
present any matters in defense, extenu- 
ation, or mitigation of the violation on 
which the vacation action is to be based. 
Vacation of a suspended nonjudicial punish- 
ment is not itself nonjudicial punishment, 
and additional action to impose nonjudicial 
punishment for a violation of a punitive ar- 
ticle of the code upon which the vacation 
action is based is not precluded thereby.” 

Sec. 5. These amendments shall take 
effect on April 1, 1990, subject to the fol- 
lowing: 

a. The amendment made to paragraph 10 
of Part IV, shall apply to any offense com- 
mitted on or after April 1, 1990. 

b. The amendments made to Rule for 
Courts-Martial 905 and to Military Rule of 
Evidence 304 shall apply only in cases in 
which arraignment has been completed on 
or after April 1, 1990. 

c. The amendment made to Rule for 
Courts-Martial 1106 shall apply only in 
cases in which the sentence is adjudged on 
or after April 1, 1990. 

d. Nothing contained in these amend- 
ments shall be construed to make punish- 
able any act done or omitted prior to April 
1, 1990, which was not punishable when 
done or omitted. 

e. The maximum punishment for an of- 
fense committed prior to April 1, 1990, 
shall not exceed the applicable maximum in 
effect at the time of the commission of such 
offense. 

f. Nothing in these amendments shall be 
construed to invalidate any nonjudicial pun- 
ishment proceeding, restraint, investigation, 
referral of charges, trial in which arraign- 
ment occurred, or other action begun prior 
to April 1, 1990, and any such restraint, 
investigation, referral of charges, trial, or 
other action may proceed in the same 
manner and with the same effect as if these 
amendments had not been prescribed. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of Defense, on 
behalf of the President, shall transmit a 
copy of this Order to the Congress of the 


United States in accord with Section 836 of 
title 10 of the United States Code. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
March 23, 1990. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:54 p.m., March 23, 1990) 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Expulsion of United States 
Diplomats From Lithuania 


March 23, 1990 


Our Embassy in Moscow today was in- 
formed that two U.S. diplomats in Vilnius 
were ordered to depart in 12 hours. They 
will comply. They will return to the USS. 
consulate in Leningrad. 

This action certainly adds to our con- 
cerns. It does not contribute to a lessening 
of tensions that would make productive 
dialog easier. We have protested, especially 
in light of the fact that the United States 
has not acted in any way to exacerbate ten- 
sions. 

In addition, it is unclear what specific ac- 
tions have been taken against journalists. 
But we are opposed to any infringements 
on freedom of the press. The expulsion of 
journalists undermines the spirit of glasnost. 


Statement on the Seventh Anniversary 
of the Strategic Defense Initiative 


March 23, 1990 


Today marks the seventh anniversary of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative. SDI offers 
an opportunity to shift deterrence to a safer 
and more stable basis through greater reli- 
ance on strategic defenses. Moreover, in a 
new international environment, as ballistic- 
missile capabilities proliferate, defense 
against third-country threats also becomes 
an increasingly important benefit. Further- 
more, strategic defenses can protect our se- 
curity against possible violations of agree- 
ments to reduce strategic offensive weap- 
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ons. In sum, in the 1990’s, strategic defenses 
make much more sense than ever before. 


Over the past 7 years, SDI has made 
great technological strides. In miniaturiza- 
tion, fast computers, powerful sensors, and 
dozens of other areas, SDI has pushed back 
the frontier of technology. In order to sus- 
tain that progress and to conduct realistic 
and rigorous tests of SDI concepts, we need 
to increase SDI’s budget, even as we make 
real cuts in the overall defense budget. I 
therefore urge the Congress to support my 
request for SDI funding. I am committed to 
a robust SDI program to give us the means 
to defend the United States and our allies 
against ballistic missile attack. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 


can. 





March 17 


Toni Allee of Norfolk, VA. When stationed in 
Charleston, Mrs. Allee worked to alleviate the 
shortage of adequate child care. Now, in Nor- 
folk, she is a board member of the Bertha 
Snyder Children’s Care Fund and a volunteer 
in the Children’s Services Division. She spends 
18-20 hours a week developing promotional 
strategies for the fund. Further, she volunteers 
on the Child Care Answer Line, which serves 
as a child-care resource and referral system. 


March 19 


Jesse Sanchez Berain, of Boise, ID. Mr. Berain 
cofounded IMAGE de Idaho and CAMP (Col- 
lege Assistance for Migrant People), initiatives 
designed to encourage Hispanic Americans to 
seek employment and to achieve academically. 
IMAGE de Idaho uses Hispanic role models to 
provide youth with alternatives to substance 
abuse, while CAMP offers scholarships to His- 
panic Americans. Mr. Berain speaks at elemen- 
tary schools about Hispanic history and how it 
relates to American history. In addition, he in- 
terprets and writes letters, takes community 
members to medical appointments, assists with 
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income tax preparation, teaches a citizenship 
class, serves as a court interpreter, and broad- 
casts a radio program for Hispanics, publicizing 
community events. 


March 20 


Pauline Hord, of Memphis, TN. Ms. Hord found- 
ed the Heads Up program to combat illiteracy. 
The program tutors inmates at the Parchman 
Penitentiary in northern Mississippi. Every 
Wednesday, Ms. Hord takes four to eight vol- 
unteers to the prison to tutor inmates. 


March 21 


William Warner Johnson, of Washington, DC. 
Officer Johnson, a District of Columbia police 
officer, established a youth-oriented business 
enterprise, the Conner-Harris Mini-Mall, which 
started with a weight lifting room donated by 
Officer Johnson in Woodson Junior High 
School. He later expanded the facility to in- 
clude several stores. Officer Johnson has taught 
young people to be entrepreneurs by allowing 
them to operate the mall’s stores themselves. 


March 22 


Glaxo, Inc., of Research Triangle Park, NC. In 
1987 Glaxo established GIVE (Glaxo’s Invest- 
ment in Volunteer Excellence). For every em- 
ployee who dedicates 30-49 hours to communi- 
ty service over a l-year period, the firm do- 
nates $250 to the charity of the employee’s 
choice. For dedicating over 50 hours, the com- 
pany donates $500. In the last 3 years, Glaxo 
has donated $56,000 on behalf of over 14,000 
volunteers. In addition, Glaxo’s Be Cool, Stay in 
School program addresses the critical student 
dropout problem. Over 10 percent of Glaxo’s 
North Carolina-based employees are involved 
in this initiative, serving as tutors and mentors 
for students who need extra attention. 


March 23 


Joan Stairs and Juanita Suggs, of New Castle, 
IN. Ms. Stairs, chairperson of the New Castle/ 
Henry County Homeless Task Force, and Ms. 
Suggs, director of the Christian Love Center, 
combined their resources to create the Chris- 
tian Love Help Center/Shelter. The center 
provides housing, meals, counseling, tutoring, 
and clothing to homeless individuals. In recent 
months, the women have led efforts to expand 
the center to a capacity level of 35 people. 
Juanita Suggs remains director of the Christian 
Love Help Center/Shelter and Joan Stairs is 
president of the board of directors. 








Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





March 18 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush returned to the White House from a 
weekend stay at Camp David, MD. 


March 19 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Emilio and Gloria Estefan, musicians 
and members of the Miami Sound Ma- 
chine; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—the executive committee of the Nation- 
al Conference of Republican County 
Officials; 

—Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas F. 
Brady: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

In the morning, the President attended 
the swearing-in ceremony for Gov. James R. 
Thompson as Chairman of the Intelligence 
Oversight Board. 


March 20 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—the congressional leadership, to discuss 
legislation providing assistance for Nica- 
ragua and Panama; 

—President-elect Rafael Angel Calderon 
of Costa Rica; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 
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In the morning, the President spoke by 
telephone with Chancellor Helmut Kohl of 
the Federal Republic of Germany. The 
President and the Chancellor discussed the 
national parliamentary elections in the 
German Democratic Republic and German 
reunification. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate James Henry Michel to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Inter-American Foundation for the remain- 
der of the term expiring September 20, 
1992. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the annual report of ACTION for 
fiscal year 1988. 


March 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—wWilliam H. Webster, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence; 

—Secretary of Defense 
Cheney; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 23d annual report of the United 
States-Japan Cooperative Medical Science 
Program for the period of July 1988 to July 
1989. 


Richard BB. 


March 22 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki of 
Poland; 

—leaders of the National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops; 

—members of the Commission on Minori- 
ty Business Development; 

—the Episcopal Council for Advice, for 
lunch; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 
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In an Oval Office ceremony in the morn- 
ing, the President presented the Cancer 
Courage Award to Dave Dravecky of the 
San Francisco Giants. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Alabama as a result of severe 
storms and flooding that began on March 
15. He directed the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency to provide assistance 
to supplement State and local recovery ef- 
forts. 

The President appointed the following in- 
dividuals to be members of the Commission 
on Minority Business Development: 


Hernando G. Caampued, of California. Current- 
ly, Mr. Caampued serves as principal and 
founder of H.G. Caampued and Associates in 
Milpitas, CA. 

Fern R. Espino, of Michigan. Currently, Dr. 
Espino serves as dean of student development 
for GMI Engineering and Management Insti- 
tute in Flint, MI. 

David K. Lam, of California. Currently, Dr. Lam 
serves as president and chief executive officer 
of the Expert Edge Corp. in Palo Alto, CA. 

Wright Lowenstein Lassiter, Jr.. of Texas. Cur- 
rently, Dr. Lassiter serves as president of El 
Centro College in Dallas, TX. 

Sybil Collins Mobley, of Florida. Currently, Dr. 
Mobley serves as dean of the School of Business 
and Industry at Florida Agricultural and Me- 
chanical University. 

William Hodges Mobley, of Texas. Currently, 
Dr. Mobley serves as president of Texas A&M 
University in College Station, TX. 

Maria Elena Torano Pantin, of Florida. Current- 
ly, Mrs. Pantin serves as president and owner 
of Maria Elena Torano Associates, Inc., in 
Miami, FL. 

Abel R. Quintela, of Texas. Currently, Mr. Quin- 
tela serves as president of ACO Machine and 
Tool, Inc., in Odessa, TX, and as vice president 
of Alpha Sales and Rental Co. in Odessa, TX. 


March 23 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—members of the President’s Council of 
Advisors on Science and Technology; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 


In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush went to Camp David, MD, for the 
weekend. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 20 


Stephen D. Easton, 

of North Dakota, to be United States Attor- 
ney for the District of North Dakota for the 
term of 4 years, vice Rodney S. Webb, re- 
signed. 


Morris Lee Thompson, 

of Kansas, to be United States Attorney for 
the District of Kansas for the term of 4 
years, vice Benjamin L. Burgess, Jr., re- 
signed. 


Thomas Lawrence Sansonetti, 

of Wyoming, to be Solicitor of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, vice Martin Lewis 
Allday. 


Robert Marshall White, 
of Minnesota, to be Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Technology (new position). 


Julian W. De La Rosa, 

of Texas, to be Inspector General, Depart- 
ment of Labor, vice James Brian Hyland, 
resigned. 


Karen L. Gillmor, 

of Ohio, to be Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, vice Jill 
Houghton Emery, resigned. 


James B. Edwards, 

of South Carolina, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Communications 
Satellite Corporation until the date of the 
annual meeting of the Corporation in 1993 
(reappointment). 





Jerry D. Jennings, 

of Michigan, to be Deputy Director of the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency, 
vice Robert H. Morris, resigned. 


John K. Lauber, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Transportation Safety Board for the term 
expiring December 31, 1994 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Robert C. Larson, 

of Michigan, to be a member of the Over- 
sight Board of the Resolution Trust Corpo- 
ration for a term of 3 years (new position). 


Keith McNamara, 

of Ohio, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the State Justice Institute for a 
term expiring September 17, 1992, vice 
Joseph Wentling Brown, term expired. 


Submitted March 21 


James Henry Michel, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Inter-American Foundation 
for the remainder of the term expiring Sep- 
tember 20, 1992, vice M. Alan Woods, de- 
ceased. 


Withdrawn March 21 


Ronald William Roskens, 

of Nebraska, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Inter-American Founda- 
tion for the remainder of the term expiring 
September 20, 1992, vice M. Alan Woods, 
deceased, which was sent to the Senate on 
January 25, 1990. 
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H.R. 2749 / Public Law 101-257: 
To authorize the conveyance of a parcel of 
land in Whitney Lake, Texas 
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NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
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Omaha, mayor—202 
President’s visit—202, 205 
Republican Party event—202 
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of 
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